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HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 
When looking into that barefaced and impudent 


fiction, the pretended marriage of Dr. Wilmot to | 
the Princess Poniatowski, to which I called the | 


attention of the readers of “N. & Q.” in July last 
(3 S. x.), 1 found the name of Hannah Light- 
foot so mixed up with the affair that I could 
scarcely resist the conviction that the Fair Quaker * 
was as mythical a personage as the Polish Prin- 
cess. 

The publication of Mr. Jesse’s amusing Memoirs 
of the Life and Reign of George IIT. has brought 
before the public once more the alleged connection 
and marriage between George If]. and Hannah 
Lightfoot. 

Mr. Jesse, however, gives to some of the au- 
thorities which he uses an amount of weight and 
credit which a little consideration will show they 
by no means deserve. I propose, therefore, to 
point out upon what a mass of contradictory state- 
ments the scandal is founded, in the firm convic- 
tion that if my readers do not go the length of 
rejecting the story altogether, they will pause 
before they even believe that George III. intrigued 
with Hannah Lightfoot ; and will feel thoroughly 
convinced that there is not a shadow of truth in 





* “Fair Quaker,” not Quakeress, was the name by 
which the young lady was generally designated. 


| 
| this alleged marriage, in which Mr. Jesse seems 
| disposed to believe. 
| The first thing that strikes one as remarkable 
with regard to this piece of scandal is that no 
allusion to it will be found in any historical, 
»olitical, or satirical work published during the 
Ffetime of George III. Walpole, whose industry 
in collecting gossip equalled the delight with which 
he disseminated it, has no allusion to a story 
which he never could have known and kept secret ; 
but, on the contrary, speaks of Prince George 
at the very time when this Aaison must have 
existed, if it ever did exist, as “ bigoted, young, 
and chaste.” But from the year after that in 


| which George III. died, the story has been con- 
| tinually reappearing in one or other of the many 


varied forms which it has assumed. 
The subject is probably of sufficient interest to 


| justify my reprinting such notices on the subject 


as have not already appeared in the columns of 
“N.&Q.” In the first, from The Monthly Maga- 


A. 

“ All the world is acquainted with the attachment of 
the late King to a beautiful Quakeress of the name of 
Wueeter. The lady disappeared on the royal marriage 
in a way that has always been interesting because unex- 
plained and mysterious. I have been told she is still 
alive, or was lately. As connected with the life of the 


| late sovereign, the subject is curious; and any informa- 


tion through your pages would doubtless be agreeable to 
many of your readers. B.” 
Monthly Mag. April 1, 1821, vol. li. p. 523. 


In the reply which this inquiry brought forth 
in the July number of the magazine, the lady be- 
comes a Miss Lightfoot; and the story is set forth 
with some incidents which I here content myself 
with printing in italics : — 


zB. 
“ Reminiscentia of remarkable Characters of the last Age : 
Hanyxau LiGHtTroor 
(The Fair Quaker). 

[In consequence of the enquiry relative to this cele- 
brated lady, in a late number, we have been favoured 
with the following letter from a respectable gentleman 
at Warminster, and we are promised further information. 
On enquiring of the Axford family, who still are respect- 
able grocers on Ludgate Hill, we traced a son of the 
person alluded to in the letter, by his second wife, Miss 
Bartlett, and ascertained that the information of our 
correspondent is substantially correct. From him we 
learn that the lady lived six weeks with her husband, who 
was fondly attached to her, but one evening when he 
happened to be from home, a coach and four came to the 
door, when she was conveyed into it and carried off at a 
gallop, no one knew whither, It appears the husband 
was inconsolable at first, and at different times applied 
for information about his wife at Weymouth and other 
places, but died after sixty years in total ignorance of her 
fate. It has, however, been reported that she had three 
sons by her lover, since high in the army ; that she was 
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buried at Islington under another name, and even that she 
is still alive.) 


“Your correspondent enquires (in your magazine for | 


April) for some account of the Fair Quaker who once 
engaged the affections of Prince George. Her name was 
not Wueecer, but Haxnan Licutroor. She lived with 
her father and mother at the corner of St. James’ Market, 
who kept a shop there (I believe a linendraper’s). The 
Prince had often noticed her in his way from Leicester 
House to St. James’, and was struck with her person. 
Miss Chudleigh, late Duchess of Kingston, became his 
agent. 

“The royal lover’s relations took alarm, and sent to 
inquire out a young man to marry her. Isaac Axford 
was shopman to Barton the grocer on Ludgate Hill, and 


used to chat with her when she came to the shop to buy | 


groceries. 


“Perryn of Knightsbridge, it was said, furnished a 


place of meeting for the royal lover. 


An agent of Miss | 


Chudleigh called on Axford, and proposed that on his | 


marrying Hannah he should have a considerable sum of 
money. 

“ Hannah staid a short time with her husband, when 
she was taken off in a carriage, and Isaac never saw her 
more. Axford learnt that she was gone with Miss Chud- 
leigh. Isaac was a poor-hearted fellow, or, by making a 


bustle about it, he might perhaps have secured to himself | 


a good provision. 
he presented a petition at St. James’, which was not at- 
tended to; also that he had received some money from 
Perryn’s assignees on account of his wife. 

“Tsaac lived many years as a respectable grocer at 
Warminster, his native place, but retired from business 
before his death, which took place about five years ago, 
in the 86th year of his age. 

“ Many years after Hannah was taken away, her hus- 
band, believing her dead, married again to a Miss Bart- 
lett of Keevel (N. Wilts), and by her succeeded to an 
estate at Chevrett of about 150/. a-year. On the report 
reviving, a few years since, of his first wife’s being still 
living, a Mr. Bartlett (first cousin to Isaac’s second wife) 
claimed the estate on the plea of the invalidity of this 
second marriage. 

“It was said that the late Marquis of Bath, a little 
before his death, reported that she was then living, and 
the same has been asserted by other gentlemen of this 
neighbourhood, 

“ Hannah was fair and pure, as far as ever I heard; but 
report says ‘not the purest of all pures’ in respect to the 
house of Mr. Perryn, who left her an annuity of 407. 
a-year. She was indeed considered as one of the beauti- 
ful women of her time, and rather disposed to embon- 

int, WARMINSTERIENSIS. 

“ Warminster, 30 April, 1821.” 

Monthly Mag. July, 1821, vol. li. p, 582. 

This statement did not appear satisfactory at 
least to one reader of the magazine, and accord- 
ingly WARMINSTERIENSIS was invited to explain 
the following contradictions in his statement ; but 
no such explanation appears to have been offered :— 


c. 
“You and your readers, I feel no doubt, are particu- 


He told me when I last saw him, that | 











larly obliged by the communication of your intelligent 
correspondent Warminsteriensis, but as he has not been 
sufficiently explicit upon some points, I hope for my 
curiosity he will answer the following questions : — 

“1. Can your correspondent assign any reason for the 
Fair Quaker being sometimes called Wheeler and some- 
times Lightfoot ? 


| India, who knew a gentleman of the name of Dalton who 





“2, What was the motive that induced Miss Chud- 
leigh to offer ‘a considerable sum of money’ to Isaac 
Axford to marry Hannah Lightfoot ? 

“3. When and where did the marriage take place of 
Hannah Lightfoot, a Quaker, to I. Axford, and where is 
the evidence that she was the same Quaker who lived at the 
corner of St. James’ Market, and was admired by Prince 
George ? 

“4. Where was she carried off from in the coach and 
four ? 

“5, Where and at what time was the law-suit ? 

“6. Did Mr. Bartlett succeed iu his suit, and if not, 
why? 

“7, Is Mr. Bartlett living, and where ? 

“ BRENTFORDIENSIS. 

“ Brentford, 12 July, 1821.” 

Monthly Mag. Sept. 1821, vol. lii. p. 109, 


But in the same number of the magazine we 
have the following additional statement : — 


*,* Another correspondent writes to the following 


effect i_— 
DR. 

“Tsaac Axford never cohabited with her. She was 
taken away from the church door the same day they were 
married, and he never heard of her afterwards. 

“ MissChudieigh (the late Duchess of Kingston) wasthe 
agent employed to get Isaac to marry her, with a promise 
of a small sum of money. Isaac was then a shopman to 
Bolton the grocer on Ludgate Hill, and she lived with 
her father and mother at the corner of St. James’ Market, 
and the King frequently saw her at the shop door as he 
drove by in going to and from Parliament, &c. 

“A Mr. Perryn of Knightsbridge was a relation of hers, 
and at his death left her forty pounds a-year, which Isaac 
had. 

“ Axford presented a petition to the King himself about 
her in the Park on his knees, as directed, but obtained but 
little redress,” 

The next account from 7he Monthly Magazine 
for October deserves especial attention, not only 
because it gives a precise date and a precise 
locality for her marriage, but from its peculiarity 
of style, which smacks of the florid, if not elegant, 
style of Olivia Wilmot Serres : — 


“ Further Particulars of Hannah Lightfoot, the 
Fair Quaker. 


“ Hannah Lightfoot, when residing with her father and 
mother, was frequently seen by the King when he drove 
by going to and from the Parliament House. She eloped 
in 1754, and was married to Isaac Axford at Keith's 
Chapel, which my father discovered about three weeks 
after, and none of her family have seen her since, though 
her mother had a letter or two from her, but at last died 
of grief. There were many fabulous stories about her, 
but my aunt (the mother of H. Lightfoot) could never 
trace any to be true. 

“The above is a copy of a cousin of H. Lightfoot’s 
letter to me on inquiry of particulars of this mysterious 
affair, and who is now living and more likely to know 
the particulars than any one else. The general belief of 
her friends was that she was taken into keeping by Prince 
George directly after her marriage to Axford, but never 
lived with him. 

“TI have lately seen a half-pay cavalry officer from 
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married a daughter of this H. Lightfoot by the King, but 
who is dead, leaving several accomplished daughters, 
who, with the father, are coming to England; these 
daughters are secluded from society like nuns, but no 


pains spared in their education ; probably on the arrival | 
of this gentleman more light will be thrown upon the | 


subject than now exists. 
above letter is distantly related to me, and my mother 
(deceased some years) was related to H. Lightfoot and 
well knew her. I never heard her say any more than I 


The person who wrote the | 


in a chair to see the procession, The fame of her beauty 
attracted the notice of the Prince, and there were not 
wanting those who were ready to fan the flame and pro- 
mote the connection. 

“One M and his wife then lived in Pall Mall; 
their house was the resort of the gay world, and the mas- 
ter and mistress were equally ready to assist the designs 
of the gamester or the libertine, and to conceal the gal- 
lantries of a fashionable female. ‘Io this man, familiarly 





| known about the court by the name of Jack M—, the 


have described already, except that she was short of | 


stature and very pretty. Aw Inquimer. 
“ Herts,” 
Monthly Mag, Oct. 1821, p, 197. 


At the risk of trespassing somewhat heavily on 
the patience of the readers of “N. & Q.” and its 
limited space, I must before I close this branch of 
my subject call attention to a still fuller and 
more curious statement derived from the same 
source : — 

F, 


“ Further details relative to the Fair Quaker. 


“The accounts published in your magazine relative to 
the Fair Quaker protected by the late King, differing in 
some respects from that which I have received from my 
relatives, who were her father’s neighbours, I here give 
you their account. 

“ St. James’ Market, now pulled down, and absorbed in 
the improved state of the space between Pall Mall and 
Piccadilly at the end next the Haymarket, consisted be- 
fore its dilapidation of two parts—a daily flesh market, 
and an open oblong space, on the east side of the other, 
called the country market for poultry and other country 
produce. Mr. Wheeler's house was the eastern corner- 
house, and on the south side of this open part and abut- 
ting upon Market Lane, a narrow lane which ran out of 
Pall Mall at the back of the Opera House, the lower end 
of which, as far as where Wheeler’s house stood, is now 
covered over and made into an arcade. I well remember 
the shop, which after the decease of the old folks was kept 
by their son until the recent destruction. It was a linen- 
draper’s, and, as the principal part of the business lay 
with the country market people, the proprietors were 
accustomed to keep a cask of good ale, a glass of which 
was always offered to their customers, 

“ At that time the ravages of the small-pox, unchecked 
by innoculation, left but few women who were not marked 
by its destructive powers; and the possessors of a fair un- 
sullied face were followed by crowds of admirers. Such 
was the case of the Misses Gunning, who paraded the 
Mall in St. James’ Park, guarded by a troop of admirers 
with drawn swords, to prevent the populace from en- 
croaching on this hallowed spot sacred to gentility. The 
train of Miss W. as she passed to and from the meeting 
in Hemming’s Row, St. Martin’s Lane, was as numerous, 

“ Being before the American War, the spirit of demo- 
cracy had not introduced its levelling principles, and the 
reyal family, the nobility, and even the gentry, were be- 
held with a kind of awe, which rendered the presence of 
troops or constables necessary for their protection. The 
royal family proceeded to the theatres in chairs, preceded 
only by a few footmen, and followed by about a dozen 
yeomen. When they went to the Opera they entered at 
the back door in Market Lane, which was near the coun- 
try market; and therefore to avoid the length of that 
narrow passage, they passed up St. Alban’s Street, skirted 
half the south of the market, and had then only a few 
paces to go down the lane. On these occasions the linens 
were taken out of the eastern window, and Miss W, sat 


taking away of the Fair Quaker was committed, 

“ Having received his orders, he proceeded to a watch- 
maker's shop on the east side of the country market, 
which commanded a good view of Wheeler's house, in 
order to reconnoitre. Repeating his visits, under pretence 
of repairing or regulating his watch, he discovered that a 
female named H frequently went to Wheeler’s, and 
was well acquainted with the daughter; and the skilful 
intriguer was not long before he discovered that this 
woman was precisely fitted for his purpose, 

“ Mrs. H had formerly been a servant at Wheeler's, 
since which she had been in service at one Betts’, a glass- 
cutter in Cockspur Street, a large house facing Pall Mall, 
afterwards occupied by Collet, who married his widow, 
and before the recent destruction divided into two or 








| three tenements—one a toolmaker’s, another a watch- 


| maker’s. She had then been lately discharged from Betts’. 
| Instead of going into another service, being a handsome 





woman, one of the apprentices named H married her, 
and she was almost immediately afterwards laid hold of 
by Jack M , and readily engaged in procuring the 
Fair Quaker for the Prince, which her previous fami- 
liarity rendered easy. As the parents allowed their 
daughter to go out with Mrs. H——, interviews were 
thus obtained between the parties; and, on the elope- 
ment, it was found that her clothes and trinkets had been 
clandestinely removed. Old Mrs. Wheeler never recovered 
from the shock, and it was said she descended the grave 
with a broken heart. 

“A handsome reward was no doubt given to Jack 
M——-; and, on the arrival of the Queen, a relative was, 
through his interest, appointed her English teacher, and 
another has gradually proceeded since to the bench of 
bishops. Mrs. H was said to have received 5002, for 
her share in the business, Whatever might be the sum, 
her husband was by means of it enabled to go into part- 
nership with a fellow-apprentice, one S——, who had 
then just returned from the East Indies, whither he had 
been sent to one of the Nabobs along with some lustres to 
unpack and put them up, and had thus accumulated a 
small sum, The one was a parish apprentice, the other 
the son of a poor clergyman. They opened in opposition 
to their former master a shop at the corner of Cockspur 
Street and Hedge Lane, afterwards called Whitcomb 
Street, which has also suffered dilapidation, but the shop 
has reappeared in splendour. 

“ Such is the history of this elopement, which I received 
from my mother’s relations, who had peculiar means of 
knowing the facts; as also from a fellow-apprentice of 
H ’s, one Stock, who afterwards kept the Lion and 
Lamb at Lewisham, and whose wife (who afterwards mar- 
ried a Mr. Peter White of that village) had also been a 
fellow-servant of H ——’s wife while at Betts’. 

“It was generally reported that the Fair Quaker was 
kept at Lambeth, or some other village on the south of 
the Thames; a notion which probably arose from its 
being most customary with the Prince to ride out over 
Westminster Bridge; but I have heard it said that she 
resided at Knightsbridge, at a farm which supplied the 
royal family with asses’ milk. The house being retired 














| from the road, and less than a mile from the palaces, was 
| well adapted for the purpose of private visits. 
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“Tt is searcely worth while to notice, that those who 
say the King saw her as he passed to and from the Par- 
liament House can have no knowledge of that part of 
London, and the situation of her father’s shop. 

“ Was not Mrs. H——’s maiden name Lightfoot ?* This 
might probably be ascertained by the register of St. Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields. As the Wheelers would naturally use 
that name in relating the story, as being that by which 
they could best designate her, has not some confusion 
arisen between the two females concerned in the elope- 


ment ? 
“T. G. H. 

“*.* We shall be glad of the anecdote of Osborne. We 
give ready insertion to the above, but still rely on the commu- 
‘nication from Warminster, which described her as Wheeler's 
niece and the wife of Axford.”—Monthly Mag. July, 1822, 
vol. liii. pp. 517-8. 

This letter from T. G. H. brought a further 
communication from W.H. of Warminster, who 
having, as he says, begun the debate, claimed the 
privilege of the last word. But this and another 
short extract from the same periodical I must 
postpone till next week, Wut11am J. Tooms. 


HUMAN SACRIFICES IN ORISSA. 


The famines and visitations of disease in Orissa, 
concerning which so much has lately been pub- 
lished, are not the only evils which have afflicted 
the people of that part of India. Some years ago 
it was ascertained that the practice of sacrificing 
women and youths prevailed extensively in the 
highlands of the Zemindary of Goomsur in Orissa, 
called Khondistan. It was my fortune to be at- 
tached to a column of the army which in 1836 
entered Goomsur to suppress a rebellion of the 
rajah. This column fought its way through the 
mountains to the country of the Khonds; and 
while on this service the officers learnt the fol- 
lowing particulars of the human sacrifices, and 
rescued several women and girls intended for im- 
molation. The sacrifices took place annually at 
the time of seed-sowing. The unfortunate vic- 
tims, who had been purchased or kidnapped from 


| adjoining districts where it prevailed. 





neighbouring districts, were on the fatal day con- 
ducted from their place of confinement to a post, | 
to which they were bound with iron chains, cer- | 
tain prayers being pronounced at the time by the | 
presiding priest. The agriculturists of the district 
assembled on the spot, holding knives; at a signal 
from the priest, they rushed upon the captive, pre- 
viously stripped naked, and cut the flesh from her 
frame until nothing more than the skeleton re- 
mained. In this horrid rite the Khonds en- | 
deavoured to prolong the life of the sufferer as | 
long as possible, in order that the flesh dedicated 





“* By a communication in Monthly Mag. for August, 
1822, it appears Mrs, H——'s maiden name was Ann 
R*** * *n, and that when young she was called | 
Nancy R Her mother was one of the sisters of Mr. | 
Samuel M * * * * * n,a respectable Quaker in Swallow 
Street.” 





| 





to their Ceres might be sown in the fields to pro- 
pitiate a fruitful harvest, while it still quivered 
with life. At Koladah, below the Ghauts, there 
was a shrine to the goddess Doorga, where many 
iniquitous and bloody scenes were enacted under 
the Rajah of Goomsur. The effigy of the god- 
dess stood on the margin of a deep pool, darkly 
embowered in a thick jungle; her form was hu- 
man, with the exception of the head, for which an 
inverted skull was substituted; the feet touched 
a stone altar, stained with human blood. At this 
place, it was said, the rajah offered to the goddess 
the lives of those of his concubines he was desirous 
to be rid of, with ceremonies too cruel to be nar- 
rated. At the completion of the rite, the bodies 
were thrown into the pool for the alligators in- 
habiting it. The following legend is supposed to 
embrace the origin of the Meriah, or human 
sacrifices of the Khonds:—Tari Pennu, the earth 
goddess, spilt some drops of her blood on the 
muddy unproductive earth, which then became 
hard. She desired the lookers on to observe the 
beneficial change, and bade them cut her body in 
pieces to complete it. The Khonds, thinking her 
one of themselves, preferred obtaining victims by 
purchase or kidnapping from other peoples, and 
after the first sacrifice the knowledge of agricul- 
ture dawned upon mankind. Since the Goomsur 
war, through the exertions of the Government 
agents, among whom the most conspicuous have 
been Captain Macpherson and Colonel J. Camp- 
bell, this revolting practice has been nearly, if 
not altogether, suppressed in Khondistan and the 
“ Sketches 
of the Goomsur Campaigns, by Captain H. Con- 
greve of the Madras Artillery,” in the Asiatic 
Journal, 1842, may be referred to for a fuller 
account of the Khonds of Orissa and their cus- 
toms. See also “An Account of the Religion of 
the Khonds of Orissa, by Capt. 8S. C. Macpher- 
son, Madras Army,” in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1852, and Major-General J. Camp- 
bell’s, C.B., Thirteen Years’ Service amongst the 
Wild Tribes of Khondistan, 1864. H. C. 


DR. THOMAS FISHER. 
[ From a Correspondent. | 


A valuable contributor to “N. & Q.” cannot be 
allowed to pass away without a brief notice. Dr. 
Thomas Fisher, for upwards of twenty years As- 
sistant Librarian of Trinity College, Dublin, died 
in that city on Jan. 17, 1867, aged sixty-six ; his 
death was sudden, but painless, caused, as is sup- 
posed, by bronchitis combined with heart disease. 


| A paper from his pen — in the last num- 


ber of “N.& Q.” under 
(3" 8, xi. 59.) 

Dr. Fisher was a native of Limerick, and was 
educated at Ballitore School, co. Kildare, the 
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establishment at which Edmund Burke and other 
eminent men received the first elements of learn- 
ing. From his earliest years he was remarkable 
for his avidity in the pursuit of knowledge. He 
graduated in medicine at Edinburgh, but soon 
afterwards, from conscientious scruples, renounced 
that profession and supported himself for a time 
by teaching. In 1846 he was appointed to the 
office in the library of the University of Dublin, 
which he held to his death, and which he dis- 
charged to the entire satisfaction of every one 
connected with that institution. His extensive 
learning, his habits of accuracy and punctuality, 
his amiable and obliging disposition, and the 


readiness with which he imparted his knowledge | 


to every one who consulted him, rendered him a 
valuable assistant to all students in search of 
literary information. 

Dr. Fisher was originally a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, but ‘afterw ards became a devoted 
member of the Church of England, in whose 
theology he was deeply versed. His spirit was 
catholic, his piety unaffected and unobtrusive, 
and his character remarkable for purity, simplicity, 
and kindliness. Of him it might have been most 
truly said that he was without ; ‘guile. 

He has left behind him no literary remains ex- 
cept what may be found in the pages of “N.& Q.,” 
to which he was a contributor from its com- 
mencement. There is, however 
his friends an interleaved copy of the Biographie 
Universelle, which he has enriched in his remark- 
ably neat handwriting with copious notes, addi- 
tions, and corrections, bibliographical as well ae 
biographical. He gave invaluable assistance in 
the preparation of ‘the printed catalogue of the 

Library of Dublin University, of w hich a volume 
was rec cently issued under the superintendence of I yr. 


—_y~ ring sundry places where this story 
occurs, I opened, among other books, The Seven 
Sages (Percy Society, vol. xvi.), and to my surprise 
found the editor, Mr. Thomas W right, referring, 
like Mr. Gould, to a recent version of the same 
tale :— 

“It is asingular proof of the long duration of the popu- 
larity of such stories, that within a few days I have 
heard the same story told in a small country town, as 
having happened to one of the townsmen,” &¢c.—Jntrodue- 
tion, Pp. liii. 


The same story (with differences) is to be found 


| in Moliére’s George Dandin (Act III. Scenes 8 


in the hands of | 


Todd; and his bibliographical knowledge enabled | 


him to render important service to Mr. Jones of 


the Chetham Library, Manchester, in that gen- | 
tleman’s edition of Peck’ s Catalogue of the Tracts 


for and against Popery written in the time of 
King James IL. 

{Our readers will no doubt re adily guess from what 
learned contributor of “ N. & Q.” we have received this 


kindly memorial of his “ close companion and friend.”— 
Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 


Notuine NEW UNDER THE Sun. — Mr. 8. Bar- 
ing-Gould, in his pleasant book, Myths of the 
Middle Ages (pp. 135, 136), refers to the story of 
the errant wife who, locked out by her husband, 
pretends to throw herself into the well; by which 
ruse she brings out her obdurate spouse, and, en- 
tering the house, locks him out inherturn. This 
story, Mr. Gould says, he found related in a Sus- 
sex newspaper as having really happened at Lewes 
recently. 


to 11). 

Apropos of Moliére. As far back as I can re- 
member, I was accustomed to hear from two eye- 
witnesses a story how, in London streets, a man 
and his wife were quarrelling ; how the husband 
struck the wife ; how a passing stranger interfered, 
and how the wife turned round and flew at this 
philanthropic stranger, saying, “He is my hus- 
band, and he has a right to strike me if he likes !”” 

Now this incident exactly occurs in Moliére’s 
Médecin Malgré Lui (Act I. Sc. 2.) The scene is 
too long to quote. I give only one sentence of 
wife and husband : — 

Wife. “Voyez un peu cet impertinent, “ veut em- 
pécher les maris de battre leurs femmes ! 

Husband. “ Je la veux battre, si je le veux ; 
veux pas battre, si je ne le veux pas.’ 


et ne la 


I vouch for the truth of my eye-witnesses. 
Joun Appis, Jun. 
Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Srr Snron Arcuer. — I have in my possession 
a copy of Dugdale’s History of Warwickshire, 
folio, 1656, to the fly-leaf of which is pasted an 
autograph letter of Sir Simon Archer, of which 
I send you a copy: — 
“ Mr. CLARKE,— 

“There is one Mr. Dugdale, a lover of Antiquities, 
who peradventure you know intendeth to publish an His- 
tory of Warwic kshire, whom both by my own and my 
friends’ help I would gladly assist wherein I may ; if you 
therefore have any knowledge in blazoning of hee I 
would desire your furtherance in these particulars follow- 
ing—First, I ‘would entreat you to inform me what arms 
are in the church windows about you and the blazon of 
them, and in what windows or panes of the windows 
they are placed ; whether they be in the chancel or in the 
church ; whether of the east, west, north, or south side 
thereof. And likewise what monuments or gravestones 
are in the churches or chancels, and what is engraven 
upon them, And what manors are in the several 
parishes, and what lands are therein, and who are seized 
of them, and what Court Barons or Court Leets are be- 
longing to them, and what decayed townships are in 
them, and in what parishes they lie; who are patrons of 
the churches, whether it be a parsonage or a vicarage and 
a parsonage; who has the gift of them, and what they are 
in the King’s Books, and to what saints the churches were 
dedicated. And what else you know by help of your 
own deeds or of your own knowledge conduci ing to mat- 
ters of Antiquities not hurting any man’s right I should 
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be glad to receive information from you. I would also 
know your own pedigree and what arms you bear, and 
if you be acquainted with any one in Knightlow Hun- 


dred or thereabouts skilful in Antiquities or blazing of | 


arms, I would entreat you to certifie me where he dwelleth. 
[ should desire his help also, for I would not neglect any 
means to further such a work, and therein you will do 
me very great courtesy, for which I shall remain your 
assured friend, 
“Sy. Ancner. 

* Pryory at Warwick, 

first January, 1647.” 

S. L. 

Derivation oF THE Worp Cuvrcn. — A sin- 
gular discussion upon this question has been 
going onin The Guardian, According to some the 
word is from the Greek adjective xvpiaxés, while 
others refer it to quite a different origin. It is 
curious that the Greek word was not so generally 
transferred as baptism, bishop, deacon, and so forth; 
but the fact that we borrowed so many ecclesiasti- 
cal terms favours the inference that we owe this 
to the same Greek source. I find that in Syriac 
the term xvpiaxds is not merely translated “temple 
of God,” but is occasionally transferred, and might 


be written Ayriaka. If transferred to the Syriac, | 


B. H.C. 


ArcuBisHor Juxox.—The following cutting 
from the Gloucester Mercury of the 5th inst. may 
not be unworthy of a corner in “ N, & Q.”: — 

“It is not generally known that in the neighbourhood 
of Moreton-in-the-Marsh, in this county, Archbishop 
Juxon is still always spoken of as ‘ Bishop,’ not by his 
superior title. The reason is that during the Long Re- 
bellion he lived at Chastleton, near that place, where 


why not to the Saxon ? 


he kept up the service of the Church of England, and | 


enjoyed a wide popularity among both rich and poor. 
The Bible given to him by Charles I. is still kept re- 
ligiously as a relic at Chastleton, by Mr. Whitmore- 
Jones, to whose family it came by bequest from the 


Archbishop’s family.” 
8. R. T. Mayer, F.R.S.L. 
TottesspurY Cuvurcu, Essex.—lI copied the 


following inscription from the font in this church : 


“Good people all pray take care 
That in y* Church you doe not sware 
As this man did.” 


I am told this refers to a man who, coming 


into the church and making use of bad language, 


was put into the stocks and fined a sum of money | 
with which the font was purchased. This took | 


place in the seventeenth century. 


There is a tradition naiee the same church, | 
e 


that “under a stone in the belfry, which had an 
effigy of brass, lies one Martin, a beggar, who on 
his death-bed discovered two pots of money which 


he had hid, and appointed two bells to be bought 
with it, which were accordingly hung up.” 
Joun Pieeort, Jun. 
Vowet CHANGES, A, AW.—The communications | 
in “ N. & Q.” on the change of pronunciation from | 
00 to 0, induce me to call the attention of your | 


philological correspondents to the extensive sub- 
stitution of the ah sound of the first vowel for aw, 
which has afiected many Indo-European lan- 
guages. With this is perhaps connected the sub- 
stitutes in our own language of a for ah. 

The substitution of ah for aw appears, so far as 
I have observed, to have been effected chiefly 
| within the last four centuries; but in France it 
| took place in a great degree towards the end of 

the last century and beginning of this, when a, 
| pas, &e. became ah, pah, &c. instead of aw, paw, 

&c. Many of the émigré generation pronounced 
| in the old fashion after their return. 

This substitution has taken place beyond the 
Indo-European range in Turkish, so far as can be 
judged by the comparison of texts printed in 
European characters two centuries ago. Of this 
we have a familiar illustration in bashaw for 
pahshah (pasha). 

I have reason to think, from the comparison of 
words in Turkish and Persian, that the same phe- 
nomenon has affected the Arabic dialects, and thus 

| entered the Semitic family. Hype CLaRKE. 


Frovpr’s “ History or Exetaxp.”—In the 
| volume there is a curious misprint, very 


likely to escape correction on account of its oc- 
curring in a foot-note. At p. 347 a copy of a 
manifesto is given, with marginal notes by Cecil, 
| one of which is as follows: “ Venenum assiduum 
sub labris ipsorum.” Obviously the word should 
be aspidum, the whole sentence being a quotation 
from Psalm xiv. verse 5. Jaxeen. 





* Assumep Literary NAMES OF AMERICAN AU- 
| tHors. —I cut the following from an American 
| paper this morning for the sake of incorporating 
| it with my own collection. It may be better, 
| however, I think, to send it to “N. & Q.:” 


| “ Ik Marvel—Donald G. Mitchell. 

Timothy Titcomb—Dr. J. G. Holland. 
Edmund Kirke—J. R. Gilmore. 

Gail Hamilton—Miss M. A. Dodge. 

| Christopher Crowfield—Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
| Florence Perey—Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen. 
Fanny Fern—Mrs. James Parton. 

Mary Clavers—Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. 
Mrs. Partington—B. P. Shillaber. 
Orpheus C, Kerr—Robert H. Newell. 
Artemus Ward—Charles F. Brown. 

Mace Sloper—Charles G. Leland. 

Josh Billings—Henry G. Shaw. 
Doesticks—Mortimer Thompson. 

Jeemes Re es Massett. 

The Disbanded Volunteer—Joseph Barber. 
K. N. Pepper—James M. Morris. 

Major Jack Downing—Seba Smith. 

Ethan Spike—Matthew F. Whittier. 


| Petroleum V. Nasby—D. R. Locke. 


Jennie June—Mrs. Jennie Croly. 

Cousin May Carlton—Miss M. A. Earle. 
Kate Putnam—Miss Kate P. Osgood. 
Lilley Lovette—Mr. M. W. Torrey. 
Howard Glyden—Miss Laura C, Readen. 
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Cora May—Mrs, Jennie Curtis. 
Helen Forest Graves—Miss Lucy A. Randall. 
W. Savage North—Wnm. S. Newell. 
Ned Buntline—E, Z. C. Judson. 
Wattie Rushton—A. Watson Atwood. 
Col. Walter D. Dunlap—Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
The Village Schoolmaster—C. M. Dickinson. 
McArone—George Arnold. 
Paul Vane—Frank W. Potter. 
Mercutio—William Winter. 
Charles Florida—Dr. J. B. F. Walker. 
Oscar—Willard O. Carpenter. 
Carelton—Charles C, Coffin. 
Warrington—William S. Robinson. 
Straws, Jr.—Miss Kate Field. 
Carl Benson—Charles A. Bristed. 
Marion Harland—Mrs. Virginia Terhune. 
Ireneus—Rev. Dr. S. I. me rime. 
Mr. Sparrowgrass—F. S. Cozzens. 
Oliver Optic—Wm. TJ Adame.” 

Boston Commonwealth, Dec. 22, 1866. 


K. P. D. E. 


Queries. 


Appt.—What is it? I am really curious to 
know what is a modern .440é, the claim on which 
the title is founded, and the exact ecclesiastical 
position it confers on its holder. 

There are Abbdati in Italy, but Abbé is exclu- 
sively French, and nearly every French ecclesi- 
astic one meets in England calls himself, or is 
called, Abbé. The commonness of its use reminds 
us of the Captain of last century as a good travel- 
ling title of corresponding convenience. 

But if there be spurious .4b}és, on which we 
do not venture to pronounce, there are genuine 
ones, as the Abbé Maullois, one of the Court 
preachers in Paris, author of a work on Sacred 
Oratory ; the Abbé Dubois, who wrote on the 
Hindoos in the early part of this century; and 
the Abbé Domeneit, who was a missionary in 
recent times to Mexico. The case of these two 
latter proves the title not to be a local one. 

What is, then, the exact value of the title ? 
Does it confer any distinction or any emolument ? 
Is an Abbé more than a parish priest | ? Ishea 
priest unattached? Is he necessarily a priest at 
all ? for we have certainly read, though perhaps it 
was an abuse, of persons being called Abbé, and 
possessing certain endowments connected there- 
with, before they had reached the age to receive 
pries stly orders, 0. T. D. 








: | 
AMERICAN Ports.—<As the works of American 


authors are not very accessible in this country, 
perhaps some of your readers on the other side 


my queries regarding the books named below. 
I wish to know whether there be any composi- 
tions in the volumes, written 
dramatic form. 

1. J. Newton Brown—E nily and other Poems, 
1840. 


in a dialogue and | 


2. Martha Day (b. 1813, died 1833), daughter 
of Professor Day, of Yale College—Literary Re- 
mains, edited by Professor H. Kingsley, date un- 
certain. 

3. R. C. 
Verse, 1834, New York. 

Carico Crota.—The year 907 is given for 
the foundation of the city of Calcutta in Hither 
India, in Aspin’s Chronology. Calicut, on the 
Malabar Coast, is evidently the place referred to. 
Query: From what source was Aspin’s informa- 
tion derived, and in what year is the cloth calico 
first mentioned ? MERMAID. 


Sands—Literary Works, Prose and 
2 vols. R. I. 


CawtnHorne Recvusants.—In the late Mr. 
Hunter's History of South Yorkshire, vol. ii. 
p- 234, he quotes a presentation of Recusants 
within the parish of Cawthorne, co. York, of the 
year 1624, but does not give any reference to 
where it is to be found. Can any one tell me ? 

EpWARD PEACOCK. 


ALBERT DvreEr’s “Knyieut, DEATH, AND THE 
Devit.”—In an admirable mae on this etching 
( Gentleman’ s Magazine, October, 1866), Mr. Henry 
F. Holt strives to identify the “Knight, Death, 
and the Devil,” with the “ Nemesis.” His de- 
scription of the engraving contains the following 
paragraph : — 

“ Every detail has been well prepared, and a devilish 
snare skilfully laid behind the lizard by which men and 
beasts will alike be affected. Already the dog is under 
its influence, as the position of his ears and tail clearly 
indicates. In another moment, the descending hoof of the 
horse will strike the sharp iron staple wherewith the 
snare is fastened to the ground; a violent plunge ensues ; 
the careless, reflective, but too confident knight is sud- 
denly and forcibly thrown to the ground, and the dread 


a 


| judgment accomplished.”—P, 439. 


Now this “devilish snare” of the critic is not 
clearly visible to ordinary eyes. The horse’s hoof 
is descending upon w hat appears at first sight to 
be a tuft of rank wiry grass. On closer inspection, 
it is observable that one blade of this grass fol- 
lows exactly the outline of the descending horse- 
shoe, at some small distance beneath it. 

Has any one ever suggested that this special 
blade of grass was at first a false outline of the 
horse-shoe—a blunder of the etching-needle; and 
that the tuft of grass was an addition, to disguise 
the said blunder ? Jonn Appts, Jun. 


QveEEN ELizapETH AND THE EArt or Essex. 


| Is there any foundation for the tradition that the 


| Earl of Essex’ 


of the Atlantic would have the kindness to answer | 


s head and Queen Elizabeth’s heart 
are buried in the chancel of Northwold church, 
Norfolk ? W. A. T. A. 


Tue Eptsttes oF THE Apostoiic FATHERS. — 
Which is generally considered the best transla- 
tion of the Epistles of SS. Barnabas, Clement, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and Diognetus? M. Y. L. 
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“TIAMBLETONIAN” axD “ Dramonp.”—About 
half a century ago, there was often to be seen in 
the public rooms of inns, an engraving of a horse- | 
race between “ Hambletonian” and “ Diamond,” 
the former being represented as wining by half 
a neck. Does it appear in the annals of sporting 
or otherwise, when and where this took place ? 
and were these horses celebrated for speed? G. 

Edinburgh. 


Historicat, Prervrrs at Dexnam Covrt. — 
In Murray's Handbook for Berkshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Oxfordshire, at p. 101 is a notice of 
Denham Court, near Uxbridge : — 

“ Here,” says the compiler, “Charles II. was concealed 
in various ways by Lady Bowyer, and 4 curious panel 
pictures still preserved in the house commemorate the 
event. The Ist represents him dressed as a scullion in 
the kitchen; the 2nd hidder among the rushes in the 
moat; the 3rd the turkey, bleeding at the head, which | 
she hung over the panel behind which he was concealed, 
to keep off the bloodhound which was tracking him; the 
ith is a fine portrait of Lady Bowyer herself, The house 
has been mach modernized, but retains its ancient | 
moat,” 

To what part of Charles IT.’s adventures does 
this story refer? The Boscobel Tracts show that 
he, after the batile of Worcester, fled to White 
Ladies and Boscobel, houses on the borders of 
Worcestershire and Staffordshire. Thence through 
Bristol to Trent House, near Yeovil in Somerset- 
shire. From thence he tried to escape by sea | 
from Bridport, but, not succeeding in getting | 
away, came back to Trent House; moved after a 
time to Hole House, between Salisbury and Stone- 
henge; and thence travelled across the southern 
part of Hampshire and Sussex to Brighthelmstone, 
where he met Captain Tattersell, who took him | 
to France in his vessel. He could not, therefore, 
in his flight after Worcester, have been within 
very many miles of Denham House. Do these | 
paintings refer to adventures of his at some other | 
time or at some other place, or do they portray | 
the perils of some other Cavalier gentleman in | 
hiding ? C. W. Barxtey. | 

Macaronic Description oF A FRIAR. — Some 
five-and-thirty years ago, one of the most pro- | 
mising “honourable members” of the Oxford 
Union Society, who, though he has long occu- | 
pied a still more honourable position, has not | 
quite attained the prominence of some of our con- 
temporaries, quoted, or professed to quote, in a 
debate there, a macaronic description of a friar, 
which commenced, I think, with the words — 


“ Legere breviarium taliter qualiter,” 


Can he, if he chances to read this query, or any 
other of your readers, direct me to its origin ? 
C, W. Bryenam. 
MenMAtu.—In examining some court-rolls of | 
a manor in the Isle of Ely, I observe that a 


copyholder was admitted to property of the fol- 
lowing description : — 

“ 4 Menmaths, late Tetherells, held at the yearly rent 
of 2s.” 

Can any of your readers inform me what a 
“ menmath ” is ? A Constant Reaper. 


Moonwort.—I shall be greatly obliged to any 
of your correspondents learned in folk-lore who 
would kindly inform me, through the columns of 
“N. & Q.” of the properties attributed by country 
folks to the herb “Moonwort.” In what parts of 
England does it bear the name Honesty, and to 
what is the bearing of so fair a name attributed ? 
I have read that this herb was formerly called in 
Devonshire “ Unshoe the horse,” and that it was 
so called because of its power to attract shoes 
from horses’ feet; and one great instance of its 
strange power is thus narrated—that a party of 
horse having been drawn up on the White Downs 
(where this herb grows), thirty horse-shoes, some 
being new, were found the next day. Is it still 


| believed in the fairest of English counties that so 
| frail an instrument can work so foully? or is the 


story of extraction a mere detraction ? P. J. 
OccvURRENCES IN EprnpurcGu, 1688.—<Are there 

any diaries, or records of events, in existence 

(published or unpublished), containing accounts of 


| above, by eye-witnesses or contemporaries ? 


F. M. 8. 


Sone.—A friend of mine possesses an exercise- 


| book headed “ Mathematical Class, Glascow Uni- 


versity, April 5th, 1790,” on which are scribbled 
the following lines : — 
*“ When Adam was laid in soft slumber, 
*fwas then he lost part of his side ; 
And when he awakened, with wonder 
He beheld his most beautiful bride. 
“ She was not made out of his head, Sir, 
To rule and to govern the man; 
Nor was she made out of his feet, Sir, 
By man to be trampled upon.” 

Can any one name the author of these lines, 
or complete the ballad. They apparently form 
part of a song, which may have been sung in the 
Glasgow Theatre, and written down from memory 
by the student. J.G. B. 


Rott or Puysitcrans. — On consulting Dr. 
Munk’s Roll of the College of Physicians, which 
professes to supply “a complete Series of the Fel- 
lows, Licentiates, and Extra-licentiates of the 
College from its foundation in 10 Hen. VIII,” I 
am amazed to find no mention of six physicians 
out of the eight I looked for. The missing names 
of M.D.s are: — Dr. Oliver Haklnuyt, 1590; Sir 
Edward Radclyff, physician to King James I. ; Dr. 
Robert Eade, 1660; Dr. Hoogan of Lyme Regis, 
1672: Dr. Cranmer of Kingston, 1716; Dr. Chas. 


| Chester, 1737. It would be interesting to know 
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whether these omissions are due to the imperfec- | 


tion of the roll or of the editor. TEWARS. 
TABLE-TURNING.—Have the spiritualists noticed 

the following extraordinary reason which Jeremy 

Bentham gives to a lady of Lord Lansdowne’s 


family upon his delay in sending her a note ? — 


“ T had scarce put the seal to it when my seven tables, 


together with your old acquaintance the harpsichord, and | 


the chairs that make up the society, set up a kind of 
saraband, moving circularly round the centre of the 
room, 
They composed themselves, however, after a short dance, 
nor have they had any such vagaries since... . . What 
was the object of this extraordinary, and by me never- 
before-experienced interposition, I submit to your om- 
niscience,” 

Bentham apparently wrote this from a farm- 
house at Hendon in 1788 or 1789. See Bentham’s 
Works, edited by Bowring, vol. x. p. 187. 

Dis We 2s 

TorcuEs.—Can any of your correspondents tell 
me how torches were usually made before the 
introduction of lamps and gas in our streets? In 
a recent torch-light procession we burnt, in iron 


but without changing their relative positions. | 


resemblance, a head and tail were added. At length, 
riding the wooden horse having been found to injure the 
men materially, and sometimes to rupture them, it was 
discontinued. 1801, 
ii. 106, where there is an engraving of it. | 


Grose’s Military Antiquities, ed, 


MvRILLo’s Parytrne.—“ A view in the moun- 
tains of the Tevia (or Levia) Norvice in Spain, 
the ruins of a convent, in which is introduced the 
story of Daniel in the lion’s den, by B. Murrillio 
(or -is),” is the description, and a tolerably correct 
though an imperfect one, pasted on the back of a 
picture purchased some time since by a friend of 
mine. Could any reader of “N. & Q.” give any 


| information as to the painter or the scene of the 


picture P I can find no such names as Levia or 
revia or Norvice in the Gazetteer. t. M. 

[ The locality represented in the picture is probably 
that of Sierra Morena (Brown Mountain Range), which 
abuts against the central table-land of Spain on the south, 


rising above it, and forming a natural boundary between 


sockets, tow dipped in paraffine oil; but they very | 
| Annals of the Artists of Spain, ed. 1848, iii, 1413 to 


W. & &. 


soon burnt out. 
Yaxley. 


OLD VALENTIN says — “Non omnes dormiunt, 


qui clausos et conniventes habent oculos.” Can 
you give me any information as to who the 
Valentin is that says this? What was his Chris- 
tian name? An exact reference to the quotation 
would much oblige , iS 


Wuary.—Where is this recommended as a sure 
and infallible cure for rheumatism ? P. J. 


Queries with Answers. 


Tue Woopen Horst. — 

“ Two soldiers were this day (Thursday, Dec. 19, 1644,) 
tried for running away from their colours. The one was 
a trooper, and was sentenced to ride the wooden horse in 
the Palace of Westminster, and to have two muskets tied 
with match to each leg, and there to sit for the space of 
one hour; and the sentence against the other was re- 
spited.” 

I met with this extract in the King’s Pamphlets 
in the British Museum, E. xvii. No. 12, 4to. I 
shall be glad if any of your contributors can give 
an account of this military punishment. The 
name of the soldier is stated. He was a trooper 
in Sir William Waller's forces. ee 

[ Riding the wooden horse was a punishment formerly 
much in use in different military services. 
horse was formed of planks about eight or nine feet long, 
nailed together so as to form a sharp ridge or angle ; this 





The wooden 


ridge represented the back of the horse; it was supported 
by four posts or legs, about six or seven feet long, placed 


ona stand made moveable by trucks; to complete the 


Andalucia and the provinces of La Mancha and Estre- 
madura, Most dictionaries contain some account of the 
celebrated Spanish painter, Bartolomé Estevan Murillo, 
and a catalogue of his works will be found in Stirling’s 


1448.] 


Evans's “Grograpuy.”—A small Geography 
(an abridgment) was much used in schools about 
fifty or sixty years since, and it was a most able 
work, written by a Rev. Evans, M.A., of 
some proprietary academy near London, Can any 
of your readers supply the name of the author cor- 
rectly, and whether such a Geography is now in 





| print ? 5. P. 


[ The editor of An Epitome of Geography (12mo, 1801, 
2nd edit, 1802) was the Rev. John Evans, LL.D., well 
known as the author of The Sketch of the Denominations of 
the Christian World, of which no less than 100,000 copies 
were circulated during his life. Mr. Evans conducted a 
seminary for the education of youth at No. 7, Pullin’s 
Row, Islington, and was pastor of a ‘congregation of 
General Baptists meeting in Worship Street, Shoreditch. 


He died at Islington on January 25, 1827. His Epitome 


| of Geography, we are inclined to think, can only now be 


procured from the second-hand booksellers, | 


A Query For Crerts.—I met with an anecdote 
the other day beginning thus: “A negro from 
Mountserat or Marigalente, where the Hiberno- 
Celtic is spoken by all classes.” Is this statement 
true, and where is the place? I cannot find any 
mention of it in the Geographical Dictionary. 

Va DRAIGHNEN. 

[ The place is Montserrat, one of the Leeward Islands, 
in the West Indies, where in 1632 a colony of Irish set- 
tled, whose descendants, and some persons from other 
countries, are its present inhabitants; but the common 
language is Irish, even amongst the negroes. ] 
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ApostLe: REVOLUTIONISTS OF HoLLanp.—MRrs. 
Irvine Roveemont requests the favour of answers 
to the following questions : — 

1. How many requisites were necessary to con- 
stitute an apostle ? 

2. What were the first revolutionists of Holland 
called ? 

65, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park. 

[1. The word aréerodos signifies properly an ambas- 
sador or messenger. The name was applied primarily to 
the twelve disciples whom our Lord selected as the first 
preachers of his Gospel. The apostles of the circumcision 
were called the Twelve, according to the number of the 
tribes of Israel. Two requisites were required to become 
a member of this college of apostles ; namely, lawful com- 
mission, and a personal witness of the whole ministerial 
course of our Lord from the baptism of John till the day 
when He was taken up into heaven, (Matt. xxviii. 18-20; 
Acts i, 22.) The name, however, was given also to other 
preachers of the Gospel, who assisted the apostles pro- 
perly so called, in establishing or confirming churches, 
such as St. Paul, St. Barnabas, Philip, Titus, Epaphro- 
ditus, Andronicus, and Junia. See Bingham's Antiqui- 
ties of the Christian Church, book ii. chap. ii. sect. i., 
article entitled “ All Bishops at first called Apostles.” 

2. Our correspondent’s second query has reference pro- 
bably to the outbreak in Holland in 1566, on the appoint- 
ment of Margaret, Duchess of Parma, as Governess of 
the Netherlands. The confederate nobles of Brabant, 
headed by the Baron of Brederode, presented a petition 
to the Duchess against the introduction of the Inquisi- 
tion, on which occasion one of her council called the 
deputies Gueur, Beggars. At a feast given the same 
evening by the Baron of Brederode, where nearly three 
hundred guests were present, the expression being re- 
peated, was eagerly caught up, and echoed from mouth 
to mouth. “It was no shame,” they said, “to be beg- 
gars for their country’s good.” “Live the Gueux!” 
resounded from all sides of the apartment. Brederode 
appearing shortly after, with a wooden vessel such as 
pilgrims and mendicant monks were wont to carry, 
pledged the whole company to the health of the “ Gueux,” 
and the cup went cheerily round. } 


Skrnnek Fairy. — William Skinner, mer- 
chant, was alderman, and in 1664 mayor, of 
Kingston-upon-Hull. Was he the brother of 
Cyriack (ante, p. 12), or were the two in any way 
related ? One of the alderman’s descendants mar- 
ried the grandson of Admiral Sir Jeremiah Smyth. 
Perhaps K. P. D. E. (“Notices to Correspon- 
dents,” ant?, p. 48), or some other quemneniah 
will favour me with direct information, for which 
purpose I give my address. 

W. Consrrr Bovrirer. 

The Park, Hull. 


[According to the pedigree of the family, Cyriack 
Skinner had an elder brother named William: but 
whether he became Mayor of Kingston-upon-Hull is not 


| certain. Writing from memory (ante, p. 48) we stated 


that the pedigree of the Skinners of Thornton was printed 
in Joseph Hunter’s work on Milton ; we find, however, it 


| is given by Dr. Sumner in the Preface to Milton’s Trea- 


tise of Christian Doctrine, 4to, 1825, p. v.} 


ANECDOTE RESPECTING THE AUTHORIZED VER- 
SION oF THE Brote.—In Cesar Morgan On the 
Trinity of Plato, ed. Holden, p. xi. we read that 
one of the translators of the Bible, on hearing 
five reasons given for the translation of a certain 
passage in a particular way, different from the 
rendering in the Authorised Version, told the 
fault-finder that the five reasons to which he 
alluded had been duly weighed by the transla- 
tors, but that thirteen others, more forcible, had 
induced them to render the passage as it stood in 
the then new translation. Is it known (1) who 
was the translator meant, (2) who the objector, 
(3) what the passage, (4) what the reasons on 
each side ? P. J. F. GANTILLON. 

[The anecdote is related by worthy Izaak Walton in 
his Life of Bishop Sanderson, who has not given us the 


| text under discussion. He tells us that “ Dr. Kilbie was 


a man of so great learning and wisdom, and so excellent 
a critic in the Hebrew tongue, that he was made professor 
of it in Oxford University ; and was also so perfect a Gre- 
cian, that he was by King James appointed to be one of 
the translators of the Bible; and that this Doctor and 
Mr. Sanderson had frequent discourses, and loved as 
father and son, The Doctor was to ride a journey into 
Derbyshire, and took Mr. Sanderson to bear him com- 
pany: and they going together on a Sunday with the 
Doctor's friend to that parish church where they then 
were, found the young preacher to have no more discre- 
tion than to waste a great part of the hour allotted for 
his sermon in exceptions against the late translation of 
several words, not expecting such a hearer as Dr. Kilbie, 
and showed three reasons why a particular word should 
have been otherwise translated. When Evening Prayer 
was ended, the preacher was invited to the Doctor's 
friend’s house, where after some conference the Doctor 
told him ‘ He might have preached more useful doctrine, 
and not have filled his auditors’ ears with needless ex- 
ceptions against the late Translation: and for that word, 
for which he offered to that poor congregation three 
reasons why it ought to have been translated as he said, 
he and others had considered all of them, and found thir- 
teen more considerable reasons why it was translated as 
now printed:’ and told him, ‘If his friend, then at- 
tending him, should prove guilty of such indiscretion, he 
should forfeit his favour.’ To which Mr. Sanderson said, 
* He hoped he should not.’ And the preacher was so in- 
genuous as to say, ‘ He would not justify himself.’” Dr. 
Kilbie was one of the seven Oxford divines appointed to 
translate the four greater prophets, with the Lamentations 
and the twelve lesser prophets. } 


BrerioTHeca Prscator1A.—In the Biographia 
Dramatica, or Companion to the Playhouse (edit. 
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1812, vol. i. Introduction xiv. and p. 353), I find 


a brief notice of one John Hoker, who in 1535 is | 8vo, Paris, 1572 


said to have written a piece entitled “ Piscator ; 
or the FisherCaught,” but which was not printed. 
Is any reader of &N, & Q.” acquainted with the 
whereabouts of this MS., if it still exists, or with 
the nature of the piece ? 

Angling-book collectors may feel stemested fs in 
the following announcement from New York: 

“Nearly ready, A Bibliographical Description of a 
Waltonian, or Fishing Library. Edition, Three Hundred 
Copies, of which Fifty will be on Large Paper.’ 

T. WEstwoop. 


[ Of Piscator, or the Fisher Caught, Warton (Hist. of 


English Poetry, edit, 1840, iii, 83), says, “ As Latinity 
seems to have been the author’s object, I suspect this 
comedy to have been in Latin, and to have been acted 
by the youth of his college.” The late president of Mag- 
dalen College (Dr. Routh), of which Hoker was fellow, 
informed Dr. Bliss that this comedy is not existing among 
the college pape rs. Wood's Athena, edit. 1813, i. 138, 
and “N. & Q.” 34 §, viii. 406. ] 


Replies. 
PHILOLOGY (PCETUM). 
(3°48, x. 494.) 

The authority for the use of this word is equal 
to that which can be claimed for the more fre- 
quent and better-known Zabacum. Like this latter, 
it is a Latinised form of a term which had been 
given to the herb by the natives of one of those 


| 





“ Instruction sur 0 Herbe Petun, par J. Goheri, 
2.” The French, indeed, have 
made a push to naturalise the word. Scarron 
has — 
“Ce ne fut quasi que tout un, 
Fors quelques preneurs de petun ” 
( Virgile travesti, 1. 6), 
and elsewhere inflects it as a verb — 
“ Aujourd’huy l’aueugle Fortune 
Est pour qui boit, pour qui petune ; 
Pour le ioiieur, pipeur fut-il, 
Pour le poisson du mois d’Auril,” &c. 
“ Epistre Chagrine & Monsieur Rosteau,” 
(Cuvres de Monsieur Scarron, 1659). 
We have made no such attempt, so far as I 
know, to introduce the word into our own verna- 
cular. By the modern Latin poets, however, it 
has always been in favour as a convenient spondee. 
To the ancients of the classical era we cannot, 
alas, refer. Anacreon celebrated the God of Wine 
in deathless verse, but the mantle of the Teian hung 
unused upon its peg for some two thousand years 
before the long parturient womb of Time gave birth 
to this 
“ Brother of Bacchus, later born” — 


(as Charles Lamb has it)—to seek in degenerate 


| days and a baser dialect for a worshipper and a 


regions in which it was originally found. De 


Bry, in his Historia Brasiliana, 1590, says, “ This 
plant is called Petun by the Brasilians;” and 
Cleland, in his scarce and valuable Essay on To- 
bacco (4to, 1840), among his “synonimes of 
tobacco” (forty-three in number), has “ Petum 
(Brazil),” and “Petmne (Bohem.).” Dr. Everard, 
in his De Herba Panacea, quam alii Tabacum, 
alii Petum, aut Nicotianum voc cant brevis Commen- 
tariolus (Ultraject. 1644), says — 


| use of the two words. 
| bringing in another compound, 


a Hisp yanis Petum et Tabaco al ab ejus nominis 
| 


insula in qua primd inventa est, ubi magna copia crescit, 
unde et nomen sortita est.”—P, 14, 


So also in the prefatory “ Description of To- 
bace o”’ (nothing more nor less than a close trans- 
lation of the Tabacologia of Joan. Neander), which 
forms half of the little volume entitled — 

“Panacea ; or the Universal Medicine, being a Dis- 
covery of the Wonderfull Vertues of Tobacco, taken in a 
Pipe, with its Operation and Use both in Physick and 
Chyrurgery, 12mo, London, 1659,” [we read | “ Those of 
Peru call it Petun, so do almost all the people that live 
towards the Antartick Pole, or Picielt as Monardus holds, 
or Perebecenuc, as Oviedus will have it (vet thisis not the 
proper name for Tobacco, but is ascribed to some other 
Indian Plant by authours, and it differs from Tobacco, as 
it appears to me),” &c.— P. 2 


There is also a treatise in the French language, 


laureate. And did not the young and yet part- 
known godling find one meet in thee — 

“Prime pater Peeti, famantum gloria, Tnort. 

Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare ue em 

Cedule ° ° ° ° ° 
in whose Hymnus Tabaci—“deP ceto seu Tabaco,’ 
(Lond. 1628), we may find the constant indifferent 
And just for the sake of 
I may point to 
some elegant hexameters addressed to this poet— 
“Juvenilia Resegmina in J’etologiam Raphael. 
Thorii,” in the Momenta Desultoria of Constantine 
Hugenius, Hage Com. 1655. 

By the way, if the Muse should suggest an 
epigram to ourselves, are we to write “ Tabacum” 
or “Tabicum”? The latter doubtless, as we 
accentuate the penultimate vowel in our Angli- 
cised word, and double the consonant. Thorius 
has it always long: — 

“ Nec pudent certa salvos & morte fateri 
Ceelitus ostenso vitam debere Tabaco.” 
Hymuus Tabaci. 

Authorities are, however, not wanting for con- 
trary usage ; take the following epigram : — 

“ Os patris, matris nasum te dicit habere 

Quilibet, et matri par similisque patri. 
Nec mentitur in hoe. Tabacum bibit ille, bibisque : 
Nare trahit tabacum he, tu quoque nare trahis.” 

Among my Nicotiana is a very curious book, 
entitled — 

si me Eestaticus in Montem Parnassum, in eoque 
visus Satyrorum Lusus, eum Nasis tabacophoris, sive 
Satyricon Novum Physico-Medico-Morale in modernum 
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tabaci sternutatorii abusum. Autore Joanne Henrico 
Cohausen, Hildesio Saxone. Amstel, 8vo, 1726.” 

I cite this to enable me to excerpt from the 
appendix or vocabulary at the end the following 
explanations : — 


“ Petum, est herbe tabaci synonimum. Passim apud | 
rei herbarix scriptores sic appellata hinc varia nova voca- | 


bula deduxit author, 

“ Petopota, Petivendulus. Ubi nugi- et pativendulus, qui 
nugas et tabacum habet venalia. 

* Petonasi, Nasi peto indulgentes; vernacula, Ta- 
backs-neuzen.” 

A great deal more than enough has been said 
to satisfy SciscrtaTor as to the authority for the 
use of the word in question, and if he has conde- 
scended to follow my desultoria thus far, he pro- 
bably regrets that he ever committed himself to 
the question. It is pleasant, however, to gossip 
on the subject, and perhaps, as he is evidently a 
reader of the poems of the simple-hearted usher 
of Westminster, he may like to meet with an epi- 


gram from a collection to which Bourne himself 


was a contributor, especially as it is headed with 
the name of another great petophilus : — 
“ Aldriccius nobis nomen memorabile, Peeti 
Omnia qui novit commoda, sic cecinit. 
Peetum mane viget, marcescit nocte, caditque : 
Primo mane viget sic homo, nocte cadit. 
Ut redit in cineres incensum; mortuus omnis 
Sic redit in cineres, sitque quod ante fuit.” 
Lusus Westmonasterienses, ed. 1770, p. 24. 
Just as one last instance of the use of the word, 
I may point, as ample authority in itself, to a 
“Lemma,” among the exquisite Lenten exercises 
of the Westminster and Eton students of Christ 
Church, known as the Carmina Quadrigesimalia, 
1723-48. Here the question is discussed “An 
Natura agat frustra? -Negatur.” For the lines 
following, commencing with — 
“Quot bona suppeditat Patum mortalibus wgris ? ” 
I must not venture to ask insertion, and refer - 
curious miso- or philo-tobacist, as the case may 
to the book itself. Wrrriam Bates. 


Birmingham. 


x, 


RANDOLPH. 
(5"" 8. x. 438, 458, 499.) 


The recent discussion respecting the facts of 
Thomas Randolph's life prompts me to transcribe 
the fine epitaph which is engraved on his tomb in 
the church of Blatherwycke, Northamptonshire, 
where he died after a hard drinking-bout at the 
hall, then the residence of the Staffords : — 

Pes Mem rie Sacrum Tuom® Ranpo.rnt, inter pau- 
ciores felicissimi atque facillimi ingenii juvenis, nec- 
= ora promittentis, si fata virum non invidissent 

“ Here sleepe thirteene together in one tombe, 

And all these great, vet quarrell not for rome. 
The Muses and the Graces here did meete, 
And graved these letters on the churlish sheete : 


Who, having wept their fountains dry, 

Through the conduit of the eye, 

For their Friend who here doth lye, 

Crept into his grave and dyed. 

And soe the riddle is untyed. 

For which this Church, proud that the Fates be- 
queath 

Unto her ever honoured trust 

Soe much and that soe precious dust, 

Hath twined her temples with an Ivy wreath : 

Which should have laurel been, 

But that the grieved plant, to see him dead, 

Took pet and withered. 

“Cujus cineres brevi hac (qua potuit) immortalitate 
donat Christophorus Hatton, Miles de Balneo et Musarum 
amator, illius vero, quem deflemus, supplenda carminibus, 
que marmoris et eris scandalum manebunt perpetuam.” 

It was not unreasonably conjectured among the 
local antiquaries that Ben Jonson composed this 
epitaph on his friend and boon companion. It 
appears, however, from W 00d’s Athene O.ronienses, 
that the verses were the work of Randolph's 
friend, Peter Hausted of Cambridge. 

Knowing that some of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
are fond of such trifles, I submit to their judg- 
ment an attempt to render the verses into ‘Latin 
hexameters : — 

“ Tres simul atque decem nunc cippus contegit unus, 

Illustres omnes, sed nec nimis arcta querentes 

Busta dari. Tu sic solvas enigmata, si non 

Certa loquor : nempe hoc Muse, Charitesque sorores 

Convenere loco ; tum quas nunc cernis iniqua 

Literulas urna sculpserunt ; atque ita, fontes 

Postquam siccirant, lacrimarum, tramite molli, 

Deductos oculis, capiti libamina caro, 

Commune hoc una petierunt morte sepulcrum. 

Quocirca magni reputans quod fata tulissent 

Tantos tamque graves cineres, dulcissima cure 

Et fidei monumenta suze dum sxcla manebunt, 

Nostra caput contorta hedera circumdedit ades : 

Et lauro sane, virides nisi laurus (acerbum 

Indignata viri casum) posuisset honores.” 

C. G. PRowertrt. 

Garrick Club. 


JUNIUS: Q. IN THE CORNER. 
(3"¢ S. xi. 36.) 

I have great pleasure in responding to Mr. 
WIZk1Ns’s appeal in your impression of the 12th 
inst. respecting Junius, though I am afraid that I 
cannot give a full answer to the question asked. 
I have examined the Treasury Minute Books for 
the year 1770, and find there the deliberations of 
their lordships upon the appointment of Surveyors 
of White Pines in America. I have extracted 
them, and your readers will find them printed at 
length at the end of this note. There seems to be 
no mention of a noble lord interfering to prevent 
Mrs. Allanby being browbeaten on examination, 
but it is possible that this may appear from the 
informations and examinations which these Minutes 
refer to as being deposited among the papers of 
the Treasury. Iwill have a hunt for them ere 


long; they may tell us something important. 
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However, the accompanying extract may perhaps 
be of service to Mr. Witkrys until I can find 
something more to the purpose. 

One thing with regard to Junius is very strange, 
and I hope and believe that some day it will be 
explained—how did he get his intelligence of 
Treasury transactions, which he says, and I think 
truly, that he drew “from first sources and not 
from the common falsities of the day” ? To ob- 
tain such information as Junius possessed could 
only be done by a Treasury employé ; or, if not, 
treachery was at work somewhere. Your corre- 
spondent Mr. Wrtxkins, who in a former com- 
munication opened or suggested the best clue to 
Junius which has ever been thought of, may per- 
haps be able to enlighten the readers of “N.& Q.” 
upon this point. 

Junius will one day turn up z proprid persona, 
I feel satisfied. Sources of information are now 
open to us which were unknown to former com- 
mentators on the subject; and, if we work them 
well, the fox will be unearthed, and the readers of 
“N. & Q.” will be in at the death. 


“Wutrenatyt, Treasury CHampenrs, 6Tu June, 1770. 
“ Present: 
“Lord North, Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. Dyson, 
Mr. Townshend. 

“ My Lords take into consideration the appointment of 
Surveyors of White Pines in America. 

“ Read the Report and Order of Council in regard to 
the preservation of White Pine Trees in America, and 
directing this Board to give the necessary orders for car- 
rying the same into execution. 

“ Lord North informs my Lords that he has been given 
to understand that some undue and improper methods have 
been made use of in order to procure appointments to these 
offices, and that he is of opinion that enquiry should be 
made into the matter before the Board ; and he further 
informs my Lords that Mr. Bradshaw having heard that 
his name had been mentioned in the informations re- 
ceived concerning this business, and that he is desirous 
that the enquiry may be entered into immediately, as he 
understands the person by whom his name had been so 
mentioned was upon the point of embarking for America. 

“My Lords direct that Mrs. Allanby and Mr. John 
Patterson, who are ready, as their Lordships are made 
acquainted, to give information touching this matter, be 
desired to attend this Board to-morrow morning. 





“Winren aL, Treasury Cuampers, 7TH June, 1770. 
“ Present: 
“ Lord North, Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. Dyson, 
Mr. Townshend. 

“Mrs. Allanby attends and is called in; and being 
acquainted by my Lords that they have been given to 
understand that she complains that her husband, Mr. 
Allanby, had been disappointed of the office of one of the 
Surveyors of the White Pines in America by some im- 
proper methods said to have been practised fer procuring 
appointments to such offices, and that my Lords 
ready to hear anything she may have to say on that sub- 
ject: 

“ She informs my Lords of all she knows or has heard 
relative to the matter, and is examined in optlereté ex- 
plain some parts of her information. (VideAterinforma- 


are 


‘ 





tion and examination deposited among the papers of this 
Office.) 

“Mrs, Allanby having informed my Lords that she 
had met Mr, Pugh this morning on the Parade, and that 
upon telling him she was going to attend the Board upon 
this matter, he said he was ready and willing to attend if 
called upon, and my Lords being made acquainted that 
Mr. Pugh was actually waiting in order to be called in. 

“Let Mr. Pugh be told that if he thinks fit to attend 
to-morrow morning, my Lords will be ready to hear any- 
thing he may have to say. E 

“Mr. John Patterson attends and is called in. 

“ My Lords acquaint him that he is desired to attend 
the Board to explain a transaction in which he is said to 
have been concerned in making an offer of money for ob- 
taining an appointment to one of the intended offices of 
Survevor of the White Pines in North America. 

**The minutes of Mrs. Allanby’s information are read 
to him, and he is heard thereupon, and relates to my 
Lords all he knows relative to the said transaction, and 
is examined touching the same. (Vide his information 
and examination deposited as before.) 


“ Wruirenatt, TreaAsctry CHAMBERS, 8TH JUNE, 1770. 
“ Present: 


“ Lord North, Mr. Jenkinson, Mr, Dyson, 
Mr, Townshend. 


“Mr. Pugh attends and is called in. 

“He acquaints my Lords that he would be glad to 
know if any person had reflected on him or his character, 

“ Mr, Patterson’s examination is read to him, and he 
is heard thereon and withdraws. 

“ Mr. Pugh is called in again, and being asked whether 
he wished that Mr. Patterson should be called in in order 
to ask him any questions before the Board, he desired 
Mr. Patterson might be called in. 

“Mr. Patterson is called in accordingly, and answers 
Mr. Pugh’s questions. 

“Mr. Pugh and Mr, Patterson withdraw. 

“Mr. Bradshaw acquainted the Board that he never 
heard nor suspected that any money had been offered to 
his sister till one day last week, when Mr. Patterson, in 
consequence of being told by Mr. Cooper that Lord North 
had been informed of an improper transaction, in which 
he was said to be concerned, in order to procure one of the 
offices of Surveyor of White Pines, came to Mr, Bradshaw, 
and gave him an account of the whole affair. That he 
immediately sent for his sister, and upon his taxing her 
with it, she gave him a narrative, a letter from Mr. Pat- 
terson to her, and her answer to it, all which he de- 
livered into the Board. He also acquainted my Lords that 
he obtained from Mr, Patterson a note from his sister to 
Mr. Pugh, together with a copy of a second letter from 
Mr. Patterson to her, and her answer thereto, which he 
also delivered in. 

papers are read. 








“ All these 

“ And with respect to the allegation in the last of them 
that his sister was not upon terms to speak with him, 
Mr. Bradshaw desired to assure the Board that there 
never was the smallest difference between his sister and 
him ; for as he was ignorant of the motives upon which 
she had recommended Mr. Patterson, he had no@eason to be 
angry with her, but had only told her that he would 
never take upon him to recommend any person to the 
Duke of Grafton; and that in truth she has been as often 
at his house within the last twelve months, as she was 
used to be at any time within these twelve years past. 

“It appears to my Lords that Mr, Bradshaw was not 
in an¥ reaptat privy to the negociation alleged to have 


+-been carried om by Mr. Pugh and Mr. Patterson with his 
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sister Miss Bradshaw, and that there is no foundation for 
any imputation upon Mr. Bradshaw. 

« Transmit the aforegoing examinations to Mr. Attorney 
and Sollicitor-General, and desire their opinion whether 
there appears to them to be in the said examinations 
sufficient matter for grounding any prosecution against 
any person therein mentioned; and as Mrs. Allanby, 
whose evidence may be necessary in case it be thought 
right to institute any prosecution, is on the point of em- 
barking for America with her family, and waits in Eng- 
land on this account only, my Lords desire their opinion 
upon the question with all convenient dispatch. 

“ Wuirena.t, Treasury Cuambers, 121ru June, 1770. 
“ Present: 
“ Lord North, Mr, Jenkinson, Mr. Dyson, 
Mr. Townshend, 

“ Read the Report of the Attorney and Sollicitor-Gene- 
ral upon the examination of Mrs. Allanby, Mr. Patterson, 
and Mr. Pugh, in which they give it as their opinion that 


no prosecution can be grounded upon the facts as they | 


stand, because, though it be sufficiently immoral to solli- 
cit another to commit a misdemeanour, yet where the 
crime has not been actually committed, the meer act of 
solliciting it is not a substantial offence in estimation of 
law. 

“The Board being acquainted that Mrs, Allanby is de- 
sirous to hear the minutes of the evidence given by Mr. 
Patterson and Mr. Pugh on Friday last read over to her, 
in order that if they contradict her account, she might 
have an opportunity of being confronted with them, and 
that she is attending for that purpose ; she is called in, 

“Mr. Pagh’s and Mr. Patterson’s examinations are 
severally read to her, and she is heard thereupon. ( Vide 
her observations and examination deposited as before.) 

“Mr. Pugh, at the desire of Mrs. Allanby, is called in 
and confronted with her. 


“Mr. Bradshaw then asked him, whether he had ever | = 
| the Earl of Chatham. The undoubted facts of the 


heard that he was to have received any money ? 

“Mr. Pugh said, No. 

“Mr. Bradshaw asked him, whether he had reason to 
think that he, Mr. Bradshaw, knew of his sister's being to 
have money ? 

“Mr. Pugh said, No, never, and he had said so before. 

“ Mr. Bradshaw asked him, whether he had reason to 
think he ever gave advice, or entered into a plan with 
Mr. Fitzherbert for procuring Mr. Patterson to be recom- 
mended to the office ? 

“He answered, None in the world. 

“ Mrs. Allanby and Mr. Pugh withdraw.” 


W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 


Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham, S. 


I think that I can give the Franciscans a nut 
to crack. Sir P. Francis furnished Almon in 1791 
with the report of a speech spoken by Lord Chat- 
ham on the motion on the address delivered at 
the opening of the session, January 9,1770. It 
contained these words — 

“That the Americans had purchased their liberty at a 
dear rate since they had quitted their native country, 
and gone in search of freedom to a desert.” 

Junius once wrote, “ They left their native land 
in search of freedom, and found it in a desert.” 

It is said that Sir P. Francis wrote the Letters 
of Junius because the same expression occurs in 
one of them and in the report of a speech spoken 
by Lord Chatham and reported by Francis. 


Sundamento tollitur opus. 


If this proves anything, it surely" proves that 
Chatham, rather than Francis, was the author of 
the Letters. The Franciscans are not aware that 
the expression occurs in the celebrated letter to 
the king printed under date December 19, 1769; 
twenty-one days before that it was borrowed 
without acknowledgment by Chatham. Subdlato 
The report of this 
speech was the ireppephs xlwv of the Franciscan 
superstructure. 

Again, in the same speech, Lord Chatham is 
represented as saying — 

“ That on this principle he had himself advised a mea- 
sure which he knew was not strictly legal, but he had 
recommended it as a measure of necessity to save a stary- 
ing people from famine, and had submitted to the judg- 
ment of his country.” 

Junius is said to have copied these words when 
he wrote in his 60th Letter, October 15, 1771 — 

“ My Lords, I knew this proclamation was illegal, but 
I advised it because it was indispensably necessary to 
save the kingdom from famine, and I submit myself to 
the justice and mercy of my country.” 

On this occasion Junius reiterated himself. He 
had written as “ Poplicola ” on May 28, 1767 — 

“ Another gentleman upon that occasion had spirit and 


| patriotism enough to declare, even in a respectable as- 


sembly, that when he advised the proclamation he did it 
with the strongest conviction of its being illegal, but he 
risked his defence upon the unavoidable necessity of the 


ease, and submitted himself to the judgment of his - 


country.” 
The context shows that this gentleman was not 


| case are these:—Junius published antecedently, 
| upon two separate occasions, two distinot and un- 


connected paragraphs, which Lord Chatham sub- 


| sequently imported into one speech, according to 


the report of it taken by Francis and published 
from his notes. 

Will any Franciscan explain to me how the 
fact of Francis having reported a speech of Lord 


| Chatham’s, in which he borrowed two periods 


from Junius, proves that Francis wrote the two 
letters from ‘hich these periods were taken ? 
Joun Wikis, B.C.L. 
Cuddington, Aylesbury. 


PIFFERARI. 
(3"* S. x. 474.) 
These musicians go about the streets of the 


Italian cities at Christmas, singing what we should 
call “ Carols.” There are always three, and some- 


times more. One plays a small sort of pipe with 
a reed like that of an oboe, one a large bagpipe or 
zampogna, and the third sings. The drone of the 
bagpipe is the bass. I have before me the most 
popular of all their songs, which I brought over 
from Rome. It has been written out by the Ger- 

man composer Landsberg, and is in A four flats. 
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The time is 4, 
played much faster than would suit our notions 
of that time. The motion, however, strongly 
resembles those of the alla Siciliana of both Handel 


and Corelli; but these last are usually played very | 


much slower. 
wander” of the former in L’ Allegro and Il Pen- 
seroso, and the celebrated finale in G major in the 
violin solo of the latter. 
“ Pastoral Symphony” in the Messiah is marked 
Larghetto, and played very slow. 

The Cantata dei Pifferari which I allude to 
begins with a chord, and then a short prelude of 
the air itself. 
words of which are as follows : — 

“Tu Vergine e figlia di Sant’ Anna, 
Che in ventre tuo portasti i] buon Gesu ; 
Che in ventre, &c. 
Ritornello e Adagio. 
E ’] partoristi sotto capennella, 
Dove mangiava il bue e I’ assinella ; 
Dove, &c. 
Ritornello, &c. 
GI’ Angeli chiamvan Venite Santi! 
Nato @ Gest: bambino alla capanna ; 


Nato é, &c. 
Ritornello, &c, 


E San Giuseppe, e Sant’ Anastasia, 
Si trovarono al parte di Maria; 
Si trovarono, &c. 
titornello, &c. 
Venite tutti, quanti voi pastori, 
Venite a visitar Nostro Signore ; 
Venite, &c. 
Ritornello, &c. 
La Notte di Natale t tempo santo 
Al Padre, al Figluolo, e Spirto Santo ; 
Al Padre, &c. 
titornello, &c. 
Quest’ Orazione che abbiam cantata 
A Gesi: bambino é rappresentata ; 
A Gest, &c. 
Ritornello, &c.” 

The Ritornello is a variation of the same air, 
but played in quick triplets. Then follows an 
Adagio, which is played very slowly, and which 
begins with two bars, in 2 time. Then there are 
two in } time; one more in 3, two in 3, and then 
twenty in 3time. The effect is most quaint and 

leasing, though a musical ear longs for some 
etter bass than a perpetual droning dominant 
4 . 
The learned archzeologists of Rome suppose 
these cantate to have been the successors of the 
songs of the shepherds and hunters who used to 
come down into the city of Rome to chant the 
praises of Diana : — 
“ Qua sepe solebas 
Stridenti stipula miserum disperdere carmen.” 

Be this as it may, the airs are probably of the 
remotest antiquity. The words, however, cannot 
be very early, as they name Sant’ Anastasia. 
Perhaps some other readers may be enabled to 
give further information on the subject. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


and it is marked Allegretto, though | 


Let me only instance the ‘ Let me | 


As we all know, the | 


Then commences the canto, the 


BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER. 
(3"4 8, xi. 34.) 

First it is necessary to determine the rijht 
meaning of a proverb. I do not know how The 
| Times used this in the way of argument; but 
strictly I take it to mean that blood relations are 
closer and better to a man than the outer world. 
It is an old-world protest against modern cosmo- 
politanism and universal benevolence, that spreads 
as far and is as weak and useless as the threads of 
a summer gossamer. A brother is better than a 
stranger, that is the pith of it; and you are to 
show him all manner of affectionate and honest 

reference. Let us try to make the proverb fit this. 
3lood stands in it for traceable and admitted con- 
sanguinity—water for the colourless and chilled 
fluid that flows through the veins of the rest of 
mankind, who are homines homini lupi. The cold 
interest they take in the well-being of a stranger 
| causes the fluid coursing through their hearts to 
ar to the proverb-maker all one with water. 
Water, too, in our early writers, was symbolical of 
| looseness, inattachment, falsity. Take that pas- 
| sage in J/enry VIII. Act Il. Se.2:— 
| oe for these you make friends, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
| The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye, never found again 
| But where they mean to sink ye.” 
1 


“ 


“ She was false as water.”— Othello, Act V. Sc. 2. 

“ Unstable as water,” is the Scripture phrase. 

| In Timon of Athens it is called “too weak to be a 
sinner.” much for the meaning of “ water.” 
As for “thicker,” it signifies greater consistency 

j and substance. Hence closeness of attachment 
and adhesiveness. ‘ As thick as thieves,” as close 
as bad men are when banding for evil enterprise. 

| Blood is always thought binding. Conspirators 
| have signed to the bond with their own blood; 
| similarly, martyrs their attestation of the truth. 
| It is a stock phrase with historians, “ He ce- 
mented the union of the two families by marriage 

| and all the ties of blood”; and to quit metaphor 
for a physical fact, the blood as well as the hair 
of oxen has been used to bind mortar and give it 
greater consistency than mere water will, as is 
reported on the White Tower of the Tower of 
London. How appropriate then! How remote 
from absurdity is the deep old proverb, holding 
tight by stubborn fact, and yet true to subtlest 
analogy! Beware of pronouncing a proverb mean- 
ingless ; corruption of the market, evil use, and 
the lapse of time, may have obscured it somewhat, 
| but a right reading will ever bring it back to 
' reason, and perhaps even disclose to view a thing 


full of human pregnancy and beautiful rt 
A. W. 


In this adage the word thick is used in the same 
sense as it isin the phrase “a thick-set hedge,” 
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close or near. The meaning of the saying is that 
relations by blood or consanguinity are nearer than 
those connected only by what Lord Stair styles 
ecclesiastical affinity, i.e. the relation between god- 
fathers or godmothers and those for whom they 
have stood sponsors in the sacrament of baptism. 
By the canon law, inter-marriages between per- 
sons standing in these relations and in the nearer 
degrees of their descendants were forbidden almost 
as strictly as in those of the former class. 
GrorGe VERE IRVING. 

“ ANECDOTES OF CRANBOURNE CHASE,” BY 

WILLIAM CHAFIN, CLERK. (2nd Ed. Nichols, 

London, 1818.) 

(3"* 8. x. 494.) 

This little volume, which Sir Walter Scott in- 
tended to have reviewed in the Quarterly, from 
its merits as the literary production of a fox- 
hunting parson in the last century, has happily 
been again brought before the public in “ N. & Q.,” 
supplemented by the Editor with a brief memoir 
of the author. The Rev. William Chafin, M.A., 
was rector of Lidlinch, co. Dorset, not “ Red- 
linch,” as he states, and died, wet. 86, at Chettle, 
in 1818; a mansion-house, or rather a substan- 
tial brick edifice, so unpicturesque that even 


George Robins failed to gild it in his puff-adver- | 


tisement at the sale of the property after Chafin’s 
decease. The best he could say was, “in the 
style of Sir John Vanbrugh,” an architect for 


composed : — 
“ Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 

On the borders of the Chase, not far from 
Chettle, is the mansion of the Sturts, Critchill, 
occupied by the Prince Regent at the time he 
went over to Chafin, the magistrate in that dis- 
trict, to obtain a search warrant for stolen goods. 
Critchill was vacant through the absence of 
Humphrey Sturt, like his neighbour Chafin, 
“mad after sport,” a modern Acton that was 
eaten up at last by his own dogs, or, as was said of 
a celebrated Irish fox-hunter — 

“Owen More has run away, 
Owing more than he can pay.” 
It was during Humphrey's absence that Crit- 


, ’ A | new principle.” 
whose grave this epitaph was said to have been | 
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| owners in the parish, and patrons of the rectory, 
| and of the rectory of Lidlinch, a few miles further 
on, in the Vale of Blackmoor. The Rey. William 
Chafin was incumbent of Lidlinch, whilst the 
Rev. Robert Froome, a near connection of the 
family, held Folke, and was curate to Mr. Chafin, 
who resided at Chettle, for the parish of Lidlinch. 
Robert Froome’s wife was Miss Butler,” an old 
Dorsetshire family, sister of the noted hunting 
parson called to this day by fox-hunters “ Billy 
Butler,” to distinguish him from his brother 
“Tom Butler,” a clergyman in the Vale, of some 
literary and scientific eminence in days when 
Dorsetshire parsons were not remarkable for learn- 
ing. My knowledge of these and other circum- 
| stances connected with bygone history as to the 
Vale of Blackmoor is derived from personal in- 
formation; for I was myself, about 1520, a curate 
in that district, and was intimately acquainted 
with the principal families, lay or clerical, in every 
part of the Vale, especially with Bob Froome and 
Billy Butler. 

It was the fashion in the beginning of this 
century to call everybody by the abbreviation of 
their Christian name, particularly when there 
happened to be several brothers in a family. 
Hence the Rev. William Butler was always called 
“ Billy.” Iam not sure that he did not get the 
name from the author of Cranborne Chase, with 
whom he was on the most friendly terms, from 
congeniality in taste, even to “ hunting rats on a 
The proof of my assertion would 
be too long a story for “N. & Q.” But I would 
crave space to show that Billy Butler had a 





| talent for anecdotes in conversation, though he 
| lacked the literary merit of William Chafin, ac- 


chill was let to the Prince Regent as a hunting | 


seat in the noted sporting county of Dorset. 
During his brief sojourn among us, there were 
several curious stories current about the royal 
visitor, besides the remarkable circumstance re- 
corded by Chafin. But before [ touch on these, let 
me finish the local history of the author of Cran- 
borne Chase. Chettle was not the mansion of his 
ancestors till about the year 1610. At that date 
the Chafins removed from Folke, where they had 
previously settled in the manorhouse as land- 


knowledged by Sir Walter Scott a story-teller 
par excellence. 

Among other post-prandial tales which Butler 
was wont to narrate at the social board of fox- 
hunting squires, was his first introduction to the 
Prince Regent, after he came to reside at C*t- 
chill. Without pretending to catch the f ent 
delivery of the jolly sportsman, or to depict the 
brilliancy that lighted up his handsome coun- 


* Rev. Robert Froome, Rector of Folke, married Miss 
Butler; his sister Mary, Rev. P. Hawker, Vicar of 
Wareham—all for many years the most intimate friends 
of me and my family. Froome was Chafin’s curate at 
Lidlinch (eight miles from Folke) for many years till 
Chafin’s death. The exact connection between Chafin and 
Froome, or the Butler family, I do not remember; or 
whether Chafin was ever married—I never heard of a 
wife. Chettle, at Chafin’s death, was alienated to Cham- 
bers the banker; and through the stoppage of his house 
in London, the estate was thrown into Chancery for many 
years, and finally became the property of Castleman of 
Wimborne. 

The costume of Billy Butler, both in the hunting-field 
and at Court, is described from ocular demonstration, so 

| that it must be a tolerably correct delineation of the 
parson in either of his two characters. 
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tenance, I shall try to give the substance of the 
narrative, not less rems arkable than Chafin’s anec- 
dote. As he was returning leisurely after a blank 
day (various covers in the ‘Vale having been drawn 
without success), he was overtaken by: a stranger of 
aristocratic bearing, mounted on a clever hunte oT, 
who pulled up and joined him in his leisurely pace 
homeward. The two sportsmen (prince and parson) 
soon fell into the usual talk of fox-hunters; this 
was soon exhausted, and then the stranger began 
to inquire about ail the gentry and clergy resi- 
dent in that part of the country —of their social 
habits, of their love of port wine (for claret was 
not again predominant in England till the close of 
the Peninsular War), and whether they indulged 
in it to any excess; and then he named a squire 
living at no great distance from the road they 
were passing “through, and asked whether the 
rumour of his being nightly a three-bottle man 
had any truth in it. The gentleman was a hos- 
pitable entertainer of Butler, who at once clenched 
the truth of the report by exclaiming, “Three 
bottles, Sir! a mere nothing; I have often seen 
him, after a long and successful run, indulge in 

nightly potations till he was as drunk as a prince.”’ 
At this point of the conversation they reached the 
road where Butler turned off for the Vicarage at 
Sturminster Newton, while the stranger bore away 
to the right for the downs where Critchill lies. 
As he rode away, he bowed his adieu with much 
dignity, adding that he was not till then aware 
that a prince was the ne plus ultra in arte bibendi. 
It flashed upon Butler’s mind at once, that the 
stately stranger was the royal occupant lately 
come to Critchill; and his supposition was veri- 
fied not many days after, when there was a grand 
meet in the Vale, and he saw the same aristo- 
cratic sportsman in friendly converse with the 
master of the hounds. 

The Prince Regent’s occupation of Critchill 
was of no very long duration, nor during his so- 
journ did he join often in the social circle of the 
squires and clergy in his neighbourhood. Butler, 
therefore, had no other opportunity of being 
familiar with the royal stranger. Indeed, the 
next time they met face to face was at Court. 
On the death of George III., by the advice of a 
friend, Billy Butler doffed his hunting-coat and 
to boots, and dressed in gown and cassock, with 
silk stockings and silver buckles in his shoes, was 
presented at the first levée of George IV., and no 
undignified ecclesiastic did he appear 

The Butler family, sons and daughters, were 
manifestly of the Anglo-Saxon race, tall in stature, 
bright animated countenances, with fresh and fair 
complexions. When the Rev. William Butler, 
in full clerical costume, was announced for intro- 
duction to his Majesty, George IV. scanned his 
figure attentively, and as he passed, audibly ex- 
claimed, 





“T can never forget the Rev. William 


Butler;” nor did he. Several years after, a 
valuable crown living in Dorsetshire became va- 
cant, and the prime minister was directed to send 
the presentation to the Rey. William Butler in 
that county. In the celebrated lectures on the 
four Georges, which at the time created a great 
sensation, such exaggerated obloquy fell on 
George IV., that I would fain record one trait in his 
character, which I can vouch for from my own 
personal information, to prove he was not so 
entirely selfish as he was painted : — 
“ How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed to a naughty world.” 
QvEEN’s GARDENS. 


Eatine Great Scoot (3 8, x. 449.)\—The 
site of this school was purchased by the Conser- 
vative Land Society, and sold in allotments 
several years ago. George F. Nicholas, the Doc- 
tor’s eldest son, died rector of Haddiscoe in 1860. 
Had W.’s notice appeared before that time, I could 
have obtained many names from his memory and 
memoranda. At this moment the following names 
occur to me:— William Henry Ireland, the forger 
of Shakspere ; Sir Robert Sale, Charles Knight, 
Dr. Newman and his brothers, Charles and Francis 
Newman. It was the T’otherum* of Godfrey 
Thomas Vigne, the traveller in Cabul; of Dr. 
Selwyn, Margaret Professor; of G. A. Selwyn, 
Bishop of New Zealand; of Charles Francis 
Adams, the present Minister from the United 
States at Leelion ; and of William Arnold Brom- 
field, M.D., an eminent botanist. If Thackeray 
was there I do not remember him, but I was with 
him at the Charter House. Dr. Burrows of St. 
Bartholomew’s was there too, and the Westmacotts, 
Robert, Richard (F.R.S.), and Horatio. 

GrorceE E. Frere. 

Roydon Hall, Diss. 


Watton anp Corton’s “CompLEat ANGLER 
(3" S. x. 495.) —JaybEE is, no doubt, correct in 
the orthography he claims for the river Amber. 
Drayton corroborates him in the twenty-sixth 
song of his Polyolbion, published fifty-four years 
previous to Cotton’s work : 

“ Brown Ecclesborne comes in, then Amber from the east, 
Of all the Derbian nymphs of Darwin loved the best.” 
Cotton’s orthography, however, may not have 

been altogether a misprint. I am unacquainted 

with the Derbyshire dialect, but may not amber 
be pronounced by the natives of that county 


” 


Awmber, and by a contraction Auber? Any 
Derbyshire reader of “N. & Q.” will be able to 
say yea or nay to this. The occurrence of Awber- 


son on the same page, would seem to indicate an 
intentional use of that form of spelling. I pos- 
sess copies of every known e edition of W ‘alton and 





A Carthusian noun substantive s sig gnifyi ing “ my y other 
sc hook” 
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Cotton, and find the only deviation from Awber 
occurs in Moses Browne's reprints, in which the 
stream figures as “ Aber.” 

T. WeEstwoop. 


Vow Ewatp (8" S. x. 431.) — Your correspon- | 


dent has transposed the initials of Ewald’s name, 
which should be “ H. G. A.,” and not “G. H. A.” 
The name of this distinguished scholar being 
Henry George Augustus von Ewald, it is quite 
correct to call him either H. Ewald, or H. G. A. 
Ewald; and he is mentioned by both styles in the 


“ Dictionnaire des Contemporains, par Vapereau, 


1858,” where there is an interesting notice of his 
life. Wri E. A, Axon. 

Strangeways. 

EXTRAORDINARY ASSEMBLIES OF Brrps (3*¢ 8. 
xi. 10.) —S. P. will find, in the last edition of 
Lowndes’ Manual, under “Battle,” Wonderful 
Battel of Starlings fought in the City of Cork, in 
Ireland, the 12th and 14th October, 1621 : London, 
1622, 4to. This is reprinted in No. 3 of Mor- 
gan’s Phoenix Britannicus. There is a copy of the 
pamphlet in the British Museum, under the head- 
ing “ Cork.” It is, I think, mentioned in Smith's 
History of Cork. In Windele’s Guide-book for 

‘ork (Cork, 1843, 12mo, p. 8), the Battle of ‘the 
Stares is referred to as lasing taken place in | 
1629, and a writer named Thomas Carue is quoted. 
It will be found also in the Cork Remembrancers, 
by Fitzgerald, Edwards, and Tuckey. 

Joun Power. 

8, College Terrace, Cambridge Road, 


[An article on this marvellous combat of starlings at 
Cork appeared in “ N. & Q,,” 1" S, ix. 303; see also The 
Court and Times of James the First, ii, 302.—Ep. } 


Suetiey’s “Aponats” (3"* S, xi. 44.)\— With 
all respect to J. W. W., Ido not think Shelley | 
could possibly have alluded to Wordsworth under 
the title of “The Pilgrim of Eternity.” In the 
first place, Wordsworth had no great appreciation 
of Keats’s poetry (it is well known that he termed 
Endymion “a pretty piece of Paganism”): it is 
not therefore likely, that Shelley would have 
placed him amongst the “mourners” for poor 
Keats? In the second place, the whole descrip- 
tion of the “Pilgrim” is quite inapplicable to | 
Wordsworth, whose “monument” is undoubtedly 
“enduring”; but no one conversant with the 
history of his poetry could call it an early one, 
seeing how many years of obloquy and contempt 
Wordsworth had to endure before his genius was 
truly appreciated. Besides, how could any one 
apply such a phrase as “the lightnings of his 
song”’ to the calm meditative strains of the high- | 
priest of Nature? This phrase is, however, most | 
applicable to the fiery rapid flow of Byron's verse. 
The latter poet had a great admiration for the 
poetry of Keats, as was evinced by his somewhat 


| 
Hammersmith, W. 
| 
| 
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exaggerated criticism of Hyperion, viz. that “ it 
seemed actually inspired by the Titans, and was 
as sublime as schylus.” His brother bard 
| might therefore, with great propriety, make him 
a “ mourner” for the rh sane | poet. 

As Severn attended his unhappy friend in his 
last illness, and nursed him like a brother, I think 
J. W. W. is very probably right in his conjecture 

| that verse 35 refers to him: for the reason stated 
| in my last letter on this subject, I thought it 
| likely that Leigh Hunt or Chas, Cowden Clarke 
was referred to. I still do not think the words, 
“taught the departed one,” so appropriate for 
| Severn as for C. C. Clarke. The very singular 
| forecasting of Shelley's own fate in the last stanza 
| of Adonais, which J. W. W. alludes to, was 
| pointed out by that very thoughtful and accom- 
| plished critic, the late Henry Reed, of Philadel- 


phia, U.S., in his Lectures on English Literature 


From Chaucer to Tennyson (p. 183, ed. 1862); 
where he speaks of it as “one of the most re- 
markable coincidences to be found in literature.” 


JoNATHAN BovucHieEr. 
5, Selwood Place, Brompton, S.W. 


PassaGEs IN CAMOENS AND SpEnsER (3" S. x. 
66.) —I know The Faery Queen pretty well, but 
do not remember any such passage. That in 
Camoens is — 

“ Nao eriio senio premios, que reparte 
Por feitos immortaes e soberanos 
O mundo, co’ os bardes, que esforco e arte 
Divinos os fizeraio, sendo humanos : 
Que Jupiter, Mercurio, Phebo, e Marte, 
Eneas, e Quirino, e os dous Thebanos, 
Ceres, Pallas, e Juno, com Diana, 
Todos forio de fraca carne humana,” 
Os Lusiadas, canto ix. st.91. Obias do Ca- 
mées, Lisbon Occidental, 1720, p. 264. 

The above is quoted, with very different spelling, 
in Blacklocke’s Letters concerning Mythology. Lon- 
don, 1748, p. 231. IL. B. C. 

U. U, Club. 

“Dear as A Beette” (3S. xi. 34.)—Refer- 
ring to Mr. Brape’s query, I should say that the 
saying, ‘As deaf as a beetle,” does not apply to 
the insect at all. In Suffolk a large wooden mallet, 


| with a handle from two to three feet long, is 


called a ‘beetle, and is specially used for driving 
wedges into wood for the purpose of “riving” or 
splitting it. “As deaf as a beetle” no doubt re- 
fers to this wooden instrument, than which there 
can be nothing much deafer. 

“A beetle and wedges” (generally coupled) will 
be found in almost every household in East 
Suffolk. 

The above use of the word beetle is given by 
Bailey, who likewise gives another form of the 
word, “boytle,” which is a nearer approach to its 
Saxon origin. T. W. Grissrne. 

Wakefield. 
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Lorp-LIevTENANT’s CHaPLarns (3°°S, xi. 34.) 


There is no limit to the number of chaplains that 
may be appointed by the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and His Excellency alone is the judge of 
their qualification. It is to be presumed that he 
will generally select those whose opinions on 
Church matters agree with those of his own party, 
but he is not bound by any restrictions. The 
privileges of the office consist in preaching in the 
Chapel Royal once or twice a year; and as this 
is usually followed by an invitation to dinner, the 
chaplain has an opportunity of developing his 
views to the Viceroy, and thus establishing a good 
reputation or otherwise in the mind of the dis- 
penser of ecclesiastical preferment. 

The office of Dean of the Chapel Royal is, I 
believe, of no very great antiquity; but it seems 
to have existed in 1783, when the Order of St. 
Patrick was first instituted. Dean Graves, how- 
ever, will probably be able to define the exact 
date of its first appointment. SEBASTIAN. 


Curistmas Box (3% 8S. x. 470, 502.) — Dr. 
KELSALL’s derivation of this word from the Per- 
sian bakshish during the Crusades is, I think, cor- 
rect. C. A. W. gives a different derivation, and 
says that the word is most likely older than the 
eleventh century. Can he quote any work in 


which it is used in this sense at an earlier period? | 


MERMAID. 


BurrermMitk (3" S, xi. 20.)\—Lovrsa’s com- 
munication from Brussels on the names of streets 
suggests adifferent etymology for buttermilk from 
that commonly received,—milk from which the 
butter is extracted,—namely, battre-milk, milk 
beaten with the churn-staff. Is itso? D. E. F. 


| noticed by F. C. H. 


Pews (3S. xi. 46.)— Your correspondent 


P. E. M.’s dictum, that before the Reformation 
seats of any kind were eexeptional in churches, is a 


mere assertion. Numbers of original open benches, | 


from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, 
exist or did exist until the present horrible van- 
dalism under the euphemistic name of Restoration 
set in. To mention one case near London: the 
original old black oak benches were only removed 
from Heston Church, Middlesex ; which, alas, has 
now been entirely destroyed through the obstinacy 
and ignorance of the authorities, in the beginning 
of this century, and were transferred to the west 
gallery. 
do not know. There were also, till quite lately, 
some at Birchington, near Margate. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford there are several. There is 
scarcely a doubt that in the English church fired 
seats were the rule before the Reformation. 
When the regular close pew came into fashion, 
these were not unfrequently worked up and trans- 
formed by addition of some wainscoat and doors. 
J.C. J. 


Horns In GERMAN Heratpry (3 S, x, 198, 
239, 367.) — None of your correspondents who 
have written on this rather puzzling subject 
appear to have consulted Rietstap’s Armorial 
Général, 1861. In the glossary of heraldic terms 
at the beginning of the volume he says, under the 
word “ Proboscides” : — 

“ Trompes d’éléphant. Les Allemanids portent fréquem- 

ment en cimier des cornes de buftie, qu'on represente 
communément, quoiqu’é tort, sous la forme de probos- 
cides. Pour cette raison nous avons conservé cette 
désignation dans la déscription des armoiries. 11 est 
bien entendu toutefois que ces prétendues proboscides ont 
la signification réelle des cornes.” 
Mr. Bone (p. 367) cites the crest of Zolrayer 
as being a bird, “standing on a pair of horns 
extremely like elephants’ trunks.” Rietstap thus 
describes the crest of this family: “La cicogne 
entre deux proboscides de gueules.” 

Most of the illustrations occurring in heraldic 
works are too small to enable one accurately to 
determine the real construction of these so-called 
“horns ;” but a woodcut now before me, repre- 
senting a coat of arms surmounted by two horned 
crests, is drawn on so large a scale (eight inches 
high), that the details can be plainly made out. 
The arms are those of the Elector of Saxony, and 
cover the second page of one of the queerest old 
books I know. Itis an extremely rare work on 
diseases of the eyes, by Bartisch (folio, Dresden, 
1583), entitled “O®@AAMOAOTAEIA, das ist Au- 
gendienst,” &c. I say thus entitled, but the actual 
title extends over a whole closely-printed page. 
The “horns,” which curve upwards on each side 
of the helm, have the lyre-like arrangement 
Each ends not in a point, 
like the natural horns of an animal, but in a cup- 
shaped expansion, with a double rim, like the 
mouth-piece of a trumpet. In one of the crests, 
surmounted by a pyramid, charged with the arms 
of Saxony, and terminating in a peacock’s tail, 
the staves of little flags are inserted into the 
expanded apertures of the horns. Are these horns 
met with only in heraldic representations? or are 
they found attached to any helmets in the rich 
collection of old German armour in the Zwinger 


| Palace at Dresden, or the Ambras collection at 


What has been done with them now, I | 


Vienna? If found there, the real import of these 
strange-looking appendages could probably be 
determined. J. Drxon. 


P.S. Mr. Davipson’s paper (3'¢ 8. x. 520) con- 
tains a remark I do not understand. Ile says it 
appears that the “horns” he describes “ are dif- 
ferently represented, according as they are borne 
on a shield or on a helm;” but his German quo- 
tation says just the reverse—that both forms are 
similar (desgleichen). 


Earty Enerisn Barracks: “Doe Lopernes” 
(34 8. x. 492.)—May not the latter expression be 
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one of contempt at the way our soldiers were 
accommodated in barracks at the period named ? 
They were very badly lodged so late as the latter 
part “of the last ce ntury. An old officer, who ac- 
companied me on a visit of inspection through 
certain rooms in the Royal Barracks, Dublin, 
about twenty years ago, on my saying that six- 
teen beds were too many for a certain room, 
replied: “In 1798 I was quartered here, and this 
room bedded nearly one hundred men.” 


It appears the walls were lined with tiers of 


beds from floor to ceiling, like berths in a ship, 
and certainly they must have been lodgings only 
fit for dogs. Our pet criminals, in 1867, are 
ordered 1000 cubic feet of air each ! 
Groree Lioyp. 
Darlington. 


AvrToerapus In Books (3° §, 
correspondent’ s note on Poems on Several Occa- 
sions, by a Lady, Edinburgh, 1797, has caused me 
to remember and search for a memorandum of 
mine to the following effect :— 

“In a copy of Potter’s Lschylus—‘ To Lady Charlotte 
Campbell as a token of the respect of 

1813. —_ 

The letters “ H. E.”’ were joined together - 


thong-wise. Vv. C. B. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETUC. 


The Corre spondence of King George the Third with Lord 
Edited from the Originals | 


North, from 1768 to 1783. 
at Windsor, with an Introduction and Notes. By W. 
Bodham Donne. Jn Two Volumes. Published by Per- 
mission of the Queen, (Murray.) 


History is gradually doing justice to one who was for 
many years the best abused man in the three kingdoms— 
George the Third. The readers of Lord Stanhope (Ma- 


hon’s) History of England will remember how much addi- | 


tional interest and value were lent to that work by the 
extracts from George the Third’s Letters to Lord North, 
which the noble historian had the advantage of intro- 
ducing. They will, therefore, readily believe that the 
present volumes, which contain accurate copies of the 
King’s Correspondence with his most trusted and favoured 
Minister during a most eventful crisis, must be of the 
highest importance, not only as illustrating the eventful 
history of the period, but the personal character of the 
Sovereign. Mr. Donne, who has edited these Letters with 
great care and great ability, prefacing them by an ad- 
mirable Introduction, and accompanying them by most 
useful explani atory notes, takes a somewhat lower view 
of the King’s epistolary style than that entertained by 
Lord Stanhope, who characterises the m, we think justly, 
as “ earnest, plain, and to the point.” But Mr. Donne 
seems to us, in forming his judgment, not to have suf- 
ficiently borne in mind the fact which he has so fairly 
stated, that they were, “ with very rare exceptions, 
written in haste, and sometimes with impetuosity.” 
Language may have been given to men generally to 
conceal their thoughts; but George the Third did not 
avail himself of the gift; and the result is, we believe, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


x. 505.) — Your | 


S. XI. Fes, 2, °67. 





that these two volumes of his Letters, among the most 

important contributions to the history of the times which 

have yet been given to the world, will have the effect of 
elevating very considerably the public estimate of the 
memory and character of George the Third. 

BooKS RECEIVED.— 

Beautiful Thoughts from French and Italian Authors, 
with English Translations, Lives of the Authors, &c. By 
Craufurd T. Ramage, LL.D. (Howell, Liverpool.) 

An admirable companion to the author’s well-selected 
volume of Beautiful Thoughts from Latin Authors. 

The First Latin Parsing Book, By John T. White, D.D., 
&c. (Longmans.) 


| Bradley's Cornelius Nepos, with Grammatical Notes, &c- 


By John T. White, D.D., &c. (Longmans.) 
Bradley's Eutropius, with Grammatical Notes, &c. 

John T. White, D.D., &c. (Longmans.) 
Bradley's Select Fables of Phadrus, with Grammatical 

Notes, &c. By John T. White, D.D., &c. (Long- 

mans.) 

It was obvious that the Public School Latin Primer 
was incomplete without supplementary rudimental books. 
These are here usefully supplied. 

The Parsing Book has for its object the gradual teach- 
ing of the structure of the Latin language in accordance 
with the rules laid down in the Syntax of the Primer ; 
while in these new editions of Phedrus, Eutropius, and 
Cornelius Nepos, Dr. White has altogether remodelled the 


By 


| notes and adapted their grammatical portion to the same. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Aw Hisroanswcat Faaomenr netative tro Her tate Masesry Qveew 
—— Svo. 1824 


Wanted by Wi tian J a soon —~ ‘ 40, a George's Square, 


Evotisa Poets. din 21 vols.) Vols. XII. XIII. and XIV. 
Wanted by Dr. Morton, Guildford, Surrey. 


Cuatmens’ 


Drsviw's Trroorarmrcat Antigormes. Vols. I. & II. 
Perrioaew's Braviorurca ets Vol. IL. 
Orway's Wonks. 12mo, 1768. 


I 
| Print: Coronation of the Virgin, after Finiguerra, for Ottley's “ His- 


tory of Engraving. 
Wanted by Mr. C. F. Tootal, College Villas, Wakefield. 


Avcerey's Scarey. 5 Vols. Large paper. 
Heanwe Ross: Anriqgcani: Warwicunais, 17 ue. 
Asnmate'’s Benusuime. 3 Vols. Large pape 
Lane's Ananran Nioarts. 3 Vols. night, 1839. 
Mas. Benn's Prays. 

— Novexs. 

Doarer's Prays. 


Puts ro Porcr Metancaory. 6 Vols. 


Wanted by Mfr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15,Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Aatices to Correspondents. 


G. H. or 8. We must refer our correspondent to The Guardian 
newspaper of December, 1866, for the discussion on the alteration of a 
line in The Christian Year. “Dr. Pusey's letter defending the change 
appeared in The Times of Dec. 13, 1866. 

G. P. Lysons's Britannia Depicta made six parts, ending with Derby 
shire. 

Tarros. The Educational Times is 
Fleet Street, price 6d., stamped 7d. 

J. A. (Oxon.) 


#*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 

ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newemen, prise ls. 6d.5 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 


“Noras & Queries” is registered for transmission abroad. 


published by Wesley 4 Co.,8!, 


The lines occur in Keats's “ Ode to a Grecian Urn.” 








